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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE meeting of. the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Treland has afforded the Lord Lieutenant an oppor- 
tunity of making a sensible speech upon the condition of 
that country. His Excellency showed, from some returns 
with which he had been furnished by the Registrar-General, 


“that there is a gradual, though not a rapid improvement 


in the material condition of the island. The number of 
horned cattle, sheep, and swine have increased during the 
lass year, although there is some decrease in the number of 
horses. Speaking generally, however, so far as stock is con- 
cerned, it seems that Ireland has returned to the point at 
which she stood in 1861, before the bad seasons commenced. 
It may, of course, be said that these figures give only a very 
partial view of the subject, and this is, no doubt, true. But, 
on the other hand, it can hardly be denied that the increase 
of stock furnishes a very good test of the general prosperity 
of agriculture. Lord Wodehouse was also able to con- 
gratulate his hearers upon a very satisfactory state of things, 
so far as crime is concerned. He has recently been able to 
revoke the proclamation which has so long affected the 
county of Tipperary ; while her Majesty’s judges have had 
hardly any criminal business to do during the late summer 
assizes. So far everything looks bright and hopeful ; but 
there is, unfortunately, a darker side to the picture. The 
“ national exodus”’ still continues, and Fenians still vex the 
land with their absurd projects, their insane plots, and their 
seditious speeches. These foolish, but also very criminal 
people may safely be left to the police, who are, no doubt, 
quite competent to deal with them. But we cannot regard 
with the same equanimity the steady decline in the number 
of the population, although it is not easy to see in what 
maniier it is to be arrested. One thing is quite certain: 
that it will be promoted, rather than otherwise, by 
those noblemen and members of Parliament, who are con- 
stantly calling upon the Government for a liberal, by which 
they mean an extravagant, expenditure of public money in 
Ireland. No Government will ever accede to demands, a 
compliance with which would be unjust and injurious to the 
rest of the United Kingdom, while it would be f little use 
to Ireland.’ The only effect-of putting them forward must 
be to diffuse amongst the people a notion that they are ill- 
used and neglected, and thus to stimulate the very emigra- 
tion that is so much deplored. It is, indeed, impossible to 
wonder that the ignorant peasantry should give way to 
any delusion with regard to the Government under which 


they live, when we find a man like Lord Naas speaking in 


the way he is reported to have spoken in the course of a 
meeting held the other day at the Mansion House in 
Dublin. Because her Majesty’s Ministers take a different 





| 


e 
view from himself and other Irishmen with respect to the 


measures to be adopted for arresting the progress of the 
cattle disease, the noble lord, who has himself been 
secretary for Ireland, declared that “the time had arisen for 
Irishmen to consider whether the form of government 
they rested under was the best for the interests of the 
country.” How far, we wonder, is Lord Naas prepared to 
go? Are we to regard him as a mere repealer, or is he 
drifting in the direction of Fenianism? While men who 
ought to know and feel the responsibility of a public posi- 
tion permit themselves to use such language as this, it can 
never be superfluous to remind Irishmen, as Lord Wode- 
house did, at the banquet of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
that it is, after all, only by industry and self-reliance that 
their country can be raised to the position which it ought 
to occupy. 

We have now before us a tolerably complete summary of 
the agreement come to between Austria and Prussia with 
reference to the affairs of Slesvig-Holsteia. The principal 
terms are that the present double Government of the 
Duchies will forthwith terminate, and that in future Prussia 
will carry on the ‘administration of Slesvig, and Austria 
that of Holstein ; that the two Powers will jointly propose 
to the Federal Diet -the establishment of a German fleet, 
and the conversion of Kiel into a Federal port ; that, in 
like manner, it will be proposed to the Diet that Rendsburg 
shall be made a Federal fortress ; that Prussia shall retain 
two military and postal roads, namely, the Holstein portion 
of the road from Lubeck to Kiel], and from Hamburg — 
to Rendsburg ; that she shall also be authorized to 
construct the canal in Holstein and to retain it under 
her control; and, finally, that the Duchy of Lauenburg 
shall be ceded to Prussia, Austria receiving a pecuniary 
indemnity, in consideration of surrendering her claims upon 
the principality. We do not think it necessary to make 
many observations on this convention. The substantial 
advantages which it confers upon Prussia are too obvious 
to be pointed out. M. von Bismarck has made another 
and a considerable step towards the accomplishment of his 
ultimate designs. He will now probably rest awhile, in 
order to allow Europe and Germany to become accustomed 
to.the spectacle of a Prussian army in exclusive possession 
of a province which was seized in the name of Germany. 
Then Austria may receive another pecuniary indemnity for 
the surrender of her claims ,upon Holstein, and the whole 
thing will be over. Wedo not think that we wrong the 
Government of Prussia by this suspicion. It is, to say the 
least, singular that no mention should be made of any of the 
various pretenders to the throne of the Duchies, or even 
to any mode of ascertaining which of them is to be pre- 
ferred. ~The Cabinet of Berlin is obviously not anxious to 
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and do not seem much disposed to do anything. Indeed, it 


precipitate the solution of that question ; and it is not dif- 
ficult to see which is the party most likely to profit by delay. 
This convention offers a direct inducement to the inhabi- 
tants of Slesvig and Holstein to demand annexation to 


is difficult to see how they can if all their troops are like 
those commanded by General Urquiza. This officer had 
mustered the troops of Entre Rios (one of the states of 


the Confederacy), to the number of 7,000, and held them 
apparently ready for action at a place called Basualdo. Un- 
fortunately, it was necessary for him topay a visit to General 
Mitre, at the town of Concordia, between 35 and 40 miles 
from his camp. No sooner was his back turned than his 
gallant men quietly disbanded, and, when he returned, 
his army was gone. The truth, no doubt, is that the Brazilian 
alliance, although popular with some of the politicians, is 
unpopular with the people of the Argentine Confederacy. 
The action of the Government and its officers is thus para- 
lyzed ; and we shall not be surprised if they take the hint, 


Prussia. They are, as matters now stand, liable to pay the 
expenses of the war undertaken for their “ liberation.” So 
were the people of Lauenburg ; but on becoming Prussian 
citizens, they have been relieved from their liability. ‘This 
lesson, it is doubtless hoped, will not be lost upon their 
neighbours. Indeed, we should be surprised if it were. 
The Slesvig-Holsteiners can have no object in paying a 
heavy mulct for the sake of becoming the subjects of a 
phantom duke. They had far better become Prussians in 
name as they must be in reality. They will so save their 
money, and they are not likely to be allowed more liberty in 
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the one position than in the other. In the meantime we 
hope that both they and the Germans appreciate the proof 
just given, of the high value which Austria and Prussia 
set upon that mysterious connection between Slesvig and 
Holstein of which we heard so much when it was a 
question of despoiling Denmark. We used then to be told 
that nothing was so sacred as that tie. 
Slesvig and Holstein must remain inseparably united. But 
these inseparables are now disunited, and by whom ? 
the very Powers who once professed to be the champions of 
their union. 
order to expose completely the rapacity and hypocrisy of 
Prussia, and the weakness of Austria. 


If we may believe the official accounts in the Monitewr, the 
troops of the Emperor Maximilian have lately obtained 
more than one important advantage over the partizans of 
Juarez. 
General Ortega, at the head of 3,000 men, must have been 
one of some consequence ; and if it is correctly reported, it 
must havea considerable bearing upon the future of the war. 
There is no doubt that accounts of this kind which reach us 
through France are open to some suspicion. But upon the 


milian is really making substantial_ progress. If he were 
not, we should be sure to hear of his failures through the 
United States. The silence of New York is more significant 
than the talk of Paris. 


The Government of India are at last about to take 
decisive measures for bringing the wretched little war 
with Bhootan toa close. Sir John Lawrence has informed 
tue Rajah that unless he makes prompt submission to 
our demands, and gives guarantees for his future good con- 
duct, we shall, as soon as the cold weather sets in, march 
upon his capital and lay it in the dust. It is certainly 


time that something should be done to terminate a petty | 


contest which has hitherto brought nothing but discredit, 
both upon our arms and on our administrative capacity. 
By the vacillating and indecisive course we have pursued, a 
set of contemptible savages have been taught to despise our 
power, and have even been encouraged to take the offensive 
against our troops. They will probably now be undeceived 
as to the error into which they have fallen. But the cost 


of giving them this instruction will probably be three or | 
we hope may turn out well founded. 


four times what it need have been had we not begun by 
undervaluing our enemy, and by over-estimating the effect 


which could be produced upon him by the occupation of | 


some frontier positions. 


The war between Paraguay and Brazil still continues ; | 


and, according to the news by the last mail, the advantage 
has recently been on the side of the former belligerents, By 
the previous mail we had intelligence of a great naval battle, 
which was fought between the forces of Brazil and Paraguay, 
near the town of Corrientes,on the Parana. The Paraguayans 
are said to have been signally defeated, but their defeat does 
not seem to have been attended by any important results. At 
any rate, the Brazilians have not followed up their victory 
by advancing against Asumcion, the capital of the Republic. 


are said to have been strongly fortified, while the Para- 
ne have succeeded in concentrating between 35,000 and 
40,000 men for the defence of the city. On the other hand, 
a Paraguayan force has crossed into Brazil and captured 
the town of San Bosja. But the most important feature in 
the recent news is the ground which it affords for antici- 
pating a rupture of the alliance between Brazil and the 
Argentine Confederacy. Although the Argentines profess 
to be assisting the Brazilians, they have really done nothing, 


} 





Come what might, | 


By | 


An engagement which resulted in the defeat of | 


_ case which occurred only the other day. 


whole we are disposed to think that the Emperor Maxi- | 


house. 


and make a separate peace with Paraguay. 


There is nothing of much interest from the United States. 
But there are abundant indications that a fierce party- 
struggle will take place as soon as Congress meets. The 

Republicans are determined to do everything in their power 
to secure the suffrage to the negro, and with this view they 
desire to prevent the entrance into the Union of any State 
in which his right to the franchise is not recognised. Oon- 
ventions for the purpose of agitating on this “ platform” 


; : prons ©" | have already been held in several of the Northern States, 
This result was the only thing requisite in | 


and it is understood the others will follow. On the other 


_hand, we are informed that Mr. Johnson is determined to 
_adhere to his own plan of reconstruction under which the 


question of the suffrage within each State is left to be 
settled by the State itself. So far as we can form an opinion, 
from the facts which reach us, there can be little doubt that 
the majority of the people will support the President in his 
comparatively moderate and conciliatory policy. Indeed, both 
their common sense and their prejudices against the negro 


impel them in that direction. Howstrong their prejudices are, 


even inthe New EnglandStates, may be gathered froma curious 
It appears that a 
negro residing at Greenwich, Connecticut, took unto himself, a 
short time ago, a white wife. This conduct on his part excited 
the vehement dissatisfaction of the populace, who marked 
their feeelings in a tolerably emphatic way, by attacking his 
In sheer self-defence his mother fired a pistol into the 
crowd, and killed a man. The coroner’s jury were com- 
pelled by the evidence to return a verdict of justifiable 
homicide ; but in returning it, the foreman, and one or two 
of the members of the body, took occasion to reprehend in 
the strongest terms the conduct of the negro in marrying 
one of the superior race. By all the speakers it was described 


_ as an outrage upon the public feeling, and one gentleman 


went so far as to say that it was a violation of public 
decency! And yet we have no doubt that that mob and 
that coroner’s jury would have been ready to declare them- 
selves, individually and collectively, aggrieved by the ex- 
pression of any doubt* that they were actuated by an 
ardent desire for negro-emancipation in their support of a 
war of aggression and oppression against the South. So 
much for the depth and sincerity of Northern friendship for 
the blacks! There is one item in the recent news which 
An impression is 
said to be gaining ground that Mr. Davis will not be 
brought to trial, but will, in a short time, be permitted 
to leave the country. It certainly seems difficult to 
reconcile the procrastination of the Government with any 
serious intention of arraigning the late President of the 
Southern Confederacy before either a civil or a military 
tribunal. 








HANGING versus MURDER. 


In all business men are liable to disappointment. However 
thriving the concern, however great the demand, let the con- 


: | nection be of tl best, th 
Tt is doubtful whether they could now effect such an opera- | prnernatiyer ig Rie Hise i a tr RR pe ev 


tion, for the shores of the Parana, up which they must sail, | as life’s first business, it will be found that no amount of past 


seasons of disappointment. In following any particular trade 
success. will always suffice to bring content under present 
failure. Many a trader has seasons in which he desponds 
for the future, although he is quite sensible he has won a 
name justly, and in his calling is as capable as he ever was. 
Mr. Calcraft has made to himself a world-wide reputation. 
The press of his country has made his name famous wherever 
English newspapers are read. In his own peculiar profession 
he has secured almost a monopoly of business. There is so deep 


| a sense of his value that the state of his health very often 
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becomes a serious object of inquiry in the most distant parts 
of the kingdom. His habitation is in London, his skill is 
secured to that happy city by a regular salary; but such is 
his importance to society at large that the chief officials of 
almost all the counties and large towns of Great Britain, if 
they foresee the chance of requiring the services of one of his 
profession, at once communicate with the proper authorities 
in London to know whether they may rest assured of re- 
taining him. If uniform success could secure lasting fame, 
Mr. Calcraft may well claim to be famous. If the absence of 
any but the most contemptible competition could give happi- 
ness to a tradesman, who should be more at peace than 
Mr. Calcraft ? and yet we fear that of late this great servant 
of the public must have had moments of discontent. Not only 
must he perceive that there is a growing disposition on the 
part of the public to seek some other way of dealing with the 
material on which he works, but he has found that very often 
when it has been consigned to him, before it arrives within his 
grasp to be submitted to his skilful manipglation, it is with- 
drawn from the shambles and allowed to live: he is not 
permitted to shape a corpse out of it. Worse and worse, only 
the other day he had to travel down to Exeter by special 
invitation; when he arrived there, hoping to operate on one 
who had pursued his own trade irregularly—and a woman too— 
he had to return and leave the work undone. The order for 
the present was countermanded. 

We have sometimes wondered whether any minister of any 
denomination, any absolving priest of the High, or sin- 
denouncing minister of the Low Church, ever sought out the 
hangman, to speak to him of his soul. Has any Scripture- 
reader or District-visitor got at him? Are tracts left for him ? 
Has any author ever yet tried to compose a tract “ suitable for 
hangmen”? The hero of so many a tale of death; the survivor, 
where he and one other have hundreds of times stood by them- 
selves on the same floor, and one has died by the hands of the 
other, there must be great work to be done for such a soul. If 
mankind owe him a heavy debt of gratitude, is there not 
danger that he may have become a victim to unholy self-pride ? 
On the other hand, if he, from no sense of duty to God and 
the State, but from pure love of money, has volunteered to 
strangle as many fellow-men as they will pay him for, can his 
soul be in a healthy condition? He must know the value of a 
soul, for who has had more experience of death-board scenes ? 
The consolations given to dying penitence—the warning given 
to the impenitent about to die—who can have learned more of 
this than the hangman? He takes his work warm from the 
atmosphere of prayer, he kills men as they pray; have none yet 
sought him out to discover if he prays, or what sort of prayers, 
for what fruit in due season does. this labourer of the 
law's crime-yard offer up? We commend his case to the con- 
sideration of those pastors, visitors, &c., who do spiritual work 
in his parish. It would be no little thing for them, if 
successful, to be able to say “ The hangman was brought to 
grace.” 

This is an age in which some amount of quackery still 
flourishes, but the spirit of the day is getting more and more 
opposed to specifics. Cockle does not cure all liver complaints; 
people have ceased to believe in Cockleism as the one success- 
ful system ; still some livers are benefited; those which fail to 
be so can fall back upon some other system. The gallows 
has been long considered as our one specific for murder. It is 
admitted that man has a tendency to destroy the thing he hates. 
In our wisdom we have argued that the only way to check this 
manslaying tendency is to determine that he who kills shall 
be killed. We have, however, arrived some way towards the 
conclusion that Mr. Calcraft’s handiwork is a failure; that the 
fear of being killed according to law does not deter mankind 
from killing in opposition to it; that human nature, to 


satisfy a present object, will not be balked by the shadow of | 


a future violent death. Because, however, it is still held by 
many men that some men are restrained from committing 
murder by capital punishment, it is argued that we must 
continue to hang. 

The healthy action of the gallows is ascribed to the fact 
that death is what mankind universally dread more than any- 
thing else. As a punishment, therefore, it must be the one 
which will most deter. Murder is held to be the worst of 
crimes, and therefore, for its prevention, it is but right to make 
it liable to the most severe of penalties. We.are prepared to 


dispute the assertion that men do, as a rule, fear death as | 
There are a great | 


the worst thing that can befal them. 
many elements which go to the making up of the ordinary 
dread of death. The ties which bind men to their families— 
the true grief with which they contemplate their separation 
from those they love—the anxiety they feel as to the future of 


| these—the condition of their worldly affairs—the interruption 
to the enjoyments they have hardly earned, or the hopes they 
| may have of accomplishing in their own life the good they seek 
| for others—these, and many other ordinary sources of attach- 
| ment to life will make death a matter of painful fear, the 
| thought of it a torment to many a well-regulated mind. 
| Besides this worldly view of the dread of death there will be 
| with many (not so many, however, as the world seems to 
| Imagine) that dread which will possess the mind when, con- 
templating a future world, it feels perplexed as to its destiny 
there; has no sure hope of peace, no good ground for the belief 
that it is in a fit state to meet a searching, infallible scrutiny 
into its life in this world, preparatory to a judgment such as 
Christians throughout the world profess to believe in. 

With some men these temporal and eternal considerations will 
act together to cause fear of death. With others, only one or the 
other will act. Out of the great swarm of human life how 
many hundxeds of thousands are there who have none to grieve 
for, if death must them part; who would leave none to grieve 
one hour for themselves; who, if they have ever thought at 
all of a future life, and the possibility of a future state, have 
done so, in such a formal half-sceptical spirit, that it does not 
affect the question of their death or life in any appreciable 
degree. If there are hundreds of thousands amongst us 
reared in ignorance of righteousness, temperance, and a judg- 
ment to come—what we are pleased to call lower orders, living 
the lowest human life—we might almost equal their number in 
the classes above them, of men and women who wear better 
clothes than they do, and have learned a religion, but whose 
fear of death has as little to do with their religion as their 
clothes. 

For what trifling ends do we see men for ever risking their 
lives. For what little pay will men face death in the field of 
battle. Is not the fear of death, the dread of losing or risk- 
ing life, the chief material on which the charge of cowardice 
is built? What charge do mankind more generally resent ? 
We have long since arrived at the conclusion that the real 
dread of death consists, not in the mere passing out of life, but 
in our separation from certain conditions of the life we are 
living. We feel, then, thoroughly convinced that a very large 
proportion of mankind are compelled to live in a condition 
which can scarcely make the idea of death dreadful to them. 
To many it will be a relief. We say farther, that from the 
very nature of human existence, the changes and chances of 
life may and do for ever make that condition, which to-day 
may cause us to cling to existence, one which may lead us to 
court destruction, or to defy its power to withhold our hand 
from any deed to which the heart may prompt us. 

We dispute, then, the assertion that the death penalty has, 
of all penalties, the greatest deterrent power. We assert that 
it is, of all penalties, the one which will act with the most 
uncertain power to deter, inasmuch as the value of life to the 
majority of mankind virtually depends upon the peculiar 
circumstances of each individual. Mr. Calcraft does his work 
with the strictest impartiality; he publicly strangles those the 
law makes over to him for the purpose, hanging at so much 
per head; but none know better than he does that, to a very 
large proportion of his victims, heis simply a well-known agent 
of release from a state of things they had no desire to see pro- 
longed. To very many he is just the individual they had long 
calculated they might meet on the scaffold as they had seen 
some of their friends meet him; they would have avoided the 
meeting had they had every opportunity to do so, but were 
quite prepared for the fact that it might take place; they 
knew his was the work for which they were voluntarily in a 
fair way of becoming the material. 

We question whether murder as a rule is the worst of all 
crimes. There are some cases of murder the atrocity of which 
can find no parallel in any other criminal act; there are very 
many cases, however, in which an individual takes wilfully the 
life of another under circumstances which considerably qualify 
the real guilt of the crime. We scarcely know any one crimé 
in which there are more degrees of guilt. Human nature is 
animal nature of a high class, but still animal. It is subject 
to the strongest of animal impulses, equally with other animals. 
Lust and anger are very powerful elements in our common 
nature. Civilization, education, religion, enable us to control 
evil up to a certain point, but do not enable us to banish all 
disposition to it. The point to which these two dangerous 
passions can be held in check, the degree of submission te 
which we can reduce them, and the power we have habitually — 
| to keep up this empire over them, depends a great deat on our 
| own inherited nature, and may be seriously affected by peculiar 
| constitutional defects, or by any action of disease upon our 
physical system. From causes concected directly with these 
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two mere animal passions or instincts it cannot be disputed 
that the larger proportion of murders arise We admit that the 
existence of such dangerous ingredients in social life as lust 
and jealousy, anger, and a desire to injure what we hate, must 
ever require the exercise of a strong deterrent force for our 
‘mutual protection; but we question the expediency as well as 
the justice of making an irrevocable punishment, the one 
‘penal consequence of all murders committed under their 
pressure. 

It may appear a strange argument, but we believe it is a 
true one, that under great provocation, the very fact that we 
stake our own life on the destruction of the life we would 
destroy, so far from making us hold our hand, often acts in the 
contrary direction. There is a strange satisfaction to a heart 





whose bitterness has been raised to the very boiling- point of | 


destructive rage, in the feeling that the law’s death is defied as 
an obstacle between us and our revenge. The murders that are 
done on instant provocation no fear of death would arrest. 
Deliberate murder is rarely undertaken without a full con- 


sideration of the penalty which will attach to discovery. | 


Pritchard and Palmer alike knew well enough, that if detected 





they would be hanged; they knew very well that the large | 


majority of murders are detected. It is clear, then, that the 
not deter them from their work. Capital punishment, 
per se, fails to arrest the hand of the murderer. 
although there is more chance of detection, there is great 
uncertainty whether the extreme sentence will be carried out. 
This necessarily decreases the little deterrent effect it had. The 


Of late, 


fear of being hung only made them more cunning: it did than as a great national or commercial disaster. 


| other people—excepting of course shareholders and the pro- 


fill the cheap periodicals centre all their interest on crafty 
scoundrelism, the exhibition of the felon trying to overreach 
the detective. There is no tale too horrible to sell. In fact, 
the success of much of this moral poison depends upon the 
the skill with which every new phase of atrocity can be worked 
out to attract and excite the imagination. The result is, that 
when any real criminal manages in his atrocity to come up to the 
full standard of a hero in some of these tales of fiction, or to 
éxceed that standard, he becomes a subject of the greatest 
interest. Men, women, and children alike are greedy for every 
detail of his cruel deeds. “We do not wonder that his being 
publicly strangled is viewed as a rather commonplace conclusion 
of the tragedy, and nothing more. We incline strongly to the 
opinion, that it is possible to make him a better warning to 
others by treating him in a way less attractive to the multitude, 
and more really penal to himself. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Like laws, which are more honoured in the breach than the 
observance, the mishap that has befallen the Atlantic Cable 
seems to be generally looked on as a cause of gratulation rather 
Somehow or 


prietors of the Great Eastern—are as well pleased with the 


_ news brought back by her as they could be had she announced 
_ the complete success of her undertaking. They seem almost 


nature of the punishment, its finality, irrevocability, naturally | 
makes the authorities lean to the avoidance of it on any | 


reasonable grounds. 


the strong probability of the evidence which they believe to be | 


conclusive. 


jurors being but human, and liable to error. 
hanged, no proof that he was wrongly convicted can avail. 


Hence it is that so many, now, are not hanged who are sentenced. | 


Had it been any other punishment, there would have been time | 
for further perusal of the case, if it was a questionable one. 

It is our belief that capital punishment is a failure in what 
it purposes to effect. It is a penalty from its nature always 
open to attack, and very difficult to defend. The question 
arises, can any penalty be found at least as efficient as a 
deterrent, and not open to the same uncertainty of execution ? 
We believe if Pritchard, Palmer, Miiller, and others, had known 
that, instead of being hung, they would have been sentenced 
to laborious servitude for life, with no hope of escape unless 
their innocence should be proved, some at least of them would 
not have done the deeds for which they suffered. It is one 
thing to dare death in the pursuit of some object on which we 
are intent, or in the avenging of some injury, fancied or real ; 
we are inclined to think it would require far more resolution to 
defy the power of a life-long imprisonment under strict dis- 
cipline, away from the rest ‘of the world, hopeless of escape, 
cut off from every old association, than it does to dare the 
gallows, especially when we bear in mind that a very large 
proportion of murderers have’ little, if any, dread as to a future 
life—little, if any, real attachment to the present life. 

There is this great drawback upon capital punishment as 
a deterrent. The man to be hung is regarded as one from 
whom pluck to the last is expected. If he shows it he be- 
comes a kind of hero, whether this courage may proceed from 
callous indifference, or from what is called “ the resignation 
of one who ls profited by the holy counsels of the excel- 
lent chaplain, and is happy in the result of a true penitence.” 
There are always a great mass of people who enjoy the 
sight of an execution; a still greater number who read 
eagerly everything which concerns the condition of a con- 
demned prisoner, from the moment of his sentence to its 
execution. The evil-minded love heroism, but then their 
heroes are the doers of evil deeds, who risk their lives in 
the doing of them. It is difficult to make a hero of a man 
shut up for life, clothed in parti-coloured felon costume. 
Roupel been hanged, he would have been an object of some 
historical mark; as it is, in the herd of Portland felons, who 
thinks about him? In cases of murder committed under 


The Secretary of State has to regard the pos- . 


' sibility of the jury being mistaken or misled by the evidence, | by blighted hopes and total failure. 


The man once | 





Had | 


intense jealousy, or the feeling of acute injury, so far from | 


capital punishment staying the hand of the destroyer, so that 
he can take the life he hates he is content to lose his own. 
Murder follows murder; wholesale murder is no new crime, 
bat jast at the moment it horrifies the public. 
Caleraft institution is a failure. The literature of the day is 
much devoted to the making every class well acquainted with | 
every imagivable form of murder. 


The sensational tales which | 





to feel that they are as near to the long-sought object 
of permanent telegraphic communication with America as if 
the cable were actually laid, and telegrams were daily flashing 


The jury find a verdict because of _ with lightning speed along its central wires. They remember 


that all this was attained in the cable that was successfully 
laid by the Agamemnon and the Niagara, to be followed only 
It is true the present cable 
has parted, its broken end lies now on the oozy floor of the deep 
| Atlantic, and the only telegrams received at Valentia are the 
wearying monotones of “ dead-earth;” but the cable is not lost, 
it is only gone to a safe winter’s rest on its ocean bed, and the 
return of another spring will witness its rising, and the realiza- 
tion of the most sanguine expectations ever entertained of 
telegraphy. 

The voyage of the Great Eastern, though as to its direct 
object an undoubted failure, has turned out, in a scientific 
point of view, to have been a remarkable success. Valuable 
knowledge has been gained, which, but for the rupture of the 
tiny web the sea-monster trailed after her on her watery path, 
might have been withheld from us for years yet to come. It 
is one of the most striking examples of that class of experi- 
ments, to which, under the designation of Iucifera, thé 
philosophic Bacon has assigned the highest ceivable 
value. It would no doubt be more gratifying to the 
shareholders of the cable, and the proprietors of the Great 
Eastern, who have lost their £50,000 through the accident, 
could they speak of it as belonging to the class of fructifera, 
Immediate fruit would naturally be more acceptable to them 
than the flood of light which has been thrown on telegraphic 
science by the commercial failure. By the discovery that a 
buoy can be permanently fixed in the middle of the Atlantic, 
and a rope successfully fished for at a depth of more than two 
miles, a scientific light has been struck which for genera 
to come will guide man to greater and more certain frui 
his operations among the wonders of the deep. Thesi 
facts—never dreamed of before by the promoters of the oie 
taking—are of infinitely more value, even in a commercial 
sense, than any mere laying of a particular cable. We feel 
now that the problem of ocean telegraphy is solved, and that 
we have nothing more to do than realize the almost Utopian 
vision of surrounding the earth with a submarine belt, with 
branches to the Cape of Good Hope and Terra del Fuego, to 
Australia and India and California. All may now be reduced 
to buoying and fishing, and perfecting the construction of 
cables. But the discovery of these two facts could not have 
been made unless under a combination of circumstances which 
could only coexist where property of the value of millions was 
imperilled. The fishing-tackle and the buoy-chains were 
stupendous and costly ; and yet to throw away dozens of them 
in the search for the lost cable was esteemed nothing. 

Who would even think of going on a voyage of mere scientific 






| discovery with such costly gear, or could be remunerated for 


It is clear the | 


the trouble and expense incurred by a less precicus take? The 
parting of the cable is therefore but the sacrifice offered to the 


| ocean god—it may yet be a holocaust—by which he has been 


induced to reveal his secret. It is bread cast on the waters, 
which may soon bring its reward in an abundant return. Inde- 
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pendently, too, of the consequences to telegrdphy, the value of 
the discovery to science generally is incalculable. Hitherto we 
have been accustomed to fish for the mud of deep sea-bottoms 
in homceopathic takes by means of Brooke’s sounding appa- 
ratus; now we can haul it up in bucketfuls with its imbedded 
sea-monsters, may hook some leviathan of the deep as he walks 
leisurely on the sea-bottom, or perchance fasten a grapnel in 
the wreck of the President, and draw up some of its lost 
treasures. The mission of the Great Eastern is now fixed. A 


As Captain Anderson has suggested, this noble ship should be so 
altered and so adapted that she may become the great telegraph- 
laying machine of the world; and, when not engaged in this 
special work, she should be hired by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science to drag and dredge the ocean 
in all directions, and force it to reveal its secrets. We can 
see no reason, moreover, why every man-of-war should not be 
supplied with this grapnel apparatus, or deep-sea fishing-tackle, 
were it only to find amusement for the crews, and relieve the 
tedium of naval life. Naval punishment, too, could be adminis- 
tered in this way wita the most wholesome results, by extra 
work at the grapnel, while science is promoted. Ocean 
dredging may thus, in fact, become the amusement of naval 
officers, just as collecting sea-weeds and postage-stamps is that 
of idle young ladies and gentlemen. 

That the. advantages which will attend the discoveries that 
have been made in consequence of the parting of the cable will 
largely counterbalance all present losses and inconvenience is 
certain. The cable is by no means lost. With proper care and 
management, no difficulty should be experienced in recovering 
the broken end. The company has, most probably, acted 
wisely in deferring the attempt to raise it to the next summer 
or spring. It is quite safe in its present resting-place—much 
safer than were it to lie all the winter in the tanks of the 
Great Eastern, or had the end been successfully attached to a 
buoy. By the aid of improvements effected in the big ship by 
that time, a proper supply of wire-ropes, grapnels, and other 
necessary apparatus, and the suggestions of the whole scientific 
world during the winter, the accident will, without a possibility 
of doubt, be repaired before a twelvemonth shall have 
passed, and telegraphic communication with America be 
successfully and effectually established. It is even said that 
a second cable will be manufactured during the winter, of an 
improved construction, and that it will be laid by the Great 
Eastern at the same time that she proceeds on her voyage to 
complete the task of this year. It is by no means unlikely 
that before long there may be a perfect mania in Atlantic 
telegraph speculation, that rival cables may be laid, and 
conversations by telegram be freely and cheaply carried on with 
our Transatlantic cousins. 

As Captain- Anderson and the electricians are thus likely 
to resume their errand in the Great Eastern, it may not be 
unprofitable to suggest that after their work is done they 
should fish for the old cable of 1858. We think there is no 
evidence to render it probable that it is buried so deep in the 
ooze as to be beyond the reach of a grapnel. If the ocean-bed 
consists of microscopic shells, as is stated, no deposit from such 
a source could be formed in eight, or even twenty years, 
that could so completely bury the cable. Nor is it likely that 
the mud from the great A:nerican rivers could have such an 
“effect in the mid-Atlantic. The experiment would, at least, be 
worth making. If it were successful, it would be curions to 
ascertain if the insulation of the cable from the place of picking 
up to Newfoundland was perfect. If the Newfoundland end 
be damaged or lost, it might be taken up at two different 
latitudes and the tests of insulation applied to the intervening 
portion. It would be an interesting and remarkable fact if it 
turned out, as isnot unlikely, that- the insulation was perfect, 
and the cable so far fit for telegraphic purposes. The know- 
ledge would be valuable in reference to present and future 
telegraphic speculations, in its bearing on the permanence of 
cables submerged at great depths. The answer given by 
the experiment might be in the negative, but even that 
knowledge would be worth a single experiment. That 
cable we know was carefully manufactured, and it should 
not be condemned as utterly valueless on account of the 
fate that overtook it. This again suggests another ques- 
tion. Is it certain that Captain Anderson held the 


cable of 1865 in his grapnel on the three occasions | 
on which he canght a cable? A cable he certainly had, but | 
was it the one he supposed? If he caught it once or twice, | 


might he not have fallen across the old one on some of the 
three occasions. The latter, we know, lay somewhere in the 
direct line from Valentia to Newfoundland, the extremities of 
the two were in the same bays respectively, and the Great 











Eastern drifted over a wide space transversely across the 
telegraphic plateau. Is it impossible that, on the three occasions, 
it was the old cable he was playing with and not the new? 
How Mr. Cyrus Field and the electricians would have 
gazed with astonishment if, as the rope came to the surface, 


_ they had recognised the face of an old friend! How curious 
_ @ result would it have been if, on testing the dripping and 
| mud-besmeared creature, they had found he could speak with 
| Newfoundland, and then, on recovering their late companion 
nobler career is before her than the one originally marked out. | 


by another take, if they joined old and new together, and com- 
pleted telegraphic communication with America without further 
trouble or delay! That the wrong cable may have been once 
grasped by the Great Eastern is rendered not improbable by 
the fact that the position of the Agamemnon, on one occasion 
in 1858 as she was paying out the mysterious wire, was 
nearly coincident with that in which a buoy has been since 
laid down by Captain Anderson. 








CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Weatuee like this always makes us pity the Bluecoat boys. 
If lads in general can scarcely get through the day in the 
lightest of knicker suits, or in straw hats and flannels, how 
must they feel with that long, heavy gaberdine of something 
a great deal thicker than serge, and those coarse worsted 
stockings, and the shoes which seem to have been specially 
invented to make all movement difficult and ungraceful? And 
this they have to wear in Newgate-street of all places in the 
world, with a meat-market on one side and an hospital on the 
other, and all about them such a stir and bustle of life that on 
summer evenings you may see the air choke-full of dust for 
twenty feet and more above the pavement. Think. again of 
Newgate-street in the winter. It seems the very centre of 
London fog, it is as noisy as ever, and becomes foully dirty 
into the bargain. The one occasional excitement, which might 
relieve the monotony of schoolboy existence in a place where a 
square inch of turf is an impossibility, of course the Bluecoat 
boys can only hear about. They are just outside that human 
whirlpool which now and then surges so wildly round the corner 
by St. Sepulchre’s Church. Again, though there is plenty of 
temptation everywhere, there is surely a double allowance of 
it in the purlieus of the Old Gray Friars. Those gates, so 
carefully double-locked, do not always prevent the “ Grecians” 
from climbing out, and getting to the theatre or elsewhere; 
and a boy must be of a very happy temperament who can pass 
through those dull years of plod, plod, plod, amid the never- 
ending noise, without seeking to supply in some questionable 
way the innocent excitements to which every schoolboy has a 
right, and which every schoolboy in the country enjoys as a 
matter of course. ‘ London is such a remarkably healthy 
place: see how well the boys look up there close to the highest 
ground in the City!” is the paradox of the admiring Cockney, 
who, despite all his Protestantism, likes to see the long blue 
monk’s frock relieve the uniformity of our ordinary street 
dress. Does he seriously think, we wonder, that the boys 
would be less healthy at Hendon, for instance, or on any of the 
hospital estates, with cricket and football, instead of the 
monotonous games of that Newgate-street playground, especially 
if they had a clear country stream instead of “ Peerless Pool,” 
and a sensible dress, instead of one which surely deserves a 
patent for making play a penance? As to work, Christ's 
Hospital has wonderfally little to boast in the way of results. 
It is the largest school in England—there are 800 boys in the 
City and 500 at Hertford—and it certainly does less than any 
of the public schools. It has always been so. Even the 
affectionate partiality of Charles Lamb cannot claim for it 
many heroes either of old or modern date. 

If, then, the Charter-house is to be removed, why not 
Christ’s Hospital as well, or even a portion? There are plenty 
of funds—£70,000 a year—out of which Mr.Gladstone is deter- 
mined to get some income-tax by-and-by. And the present 
site, too, would sell or let for a fabulous sum; and the great 
hall might be surely used without alteration for some public 
purpose. But Christ’s Hospital will go or where it is, grinding 
away through never-ending noise, with alternations of dust and 
fog ; for the corporation rules supreme in all that concerns it. 
Out of the three hundred governors the civic personages have 
a yearly “ presentation,” the rest can only nominate in their 
turn. Their aldermen, &c., are the obstructives; they snubbed 
the present head-master when he tried his hand at much- 
needed reform; and if the school were remoyed they would 


_ fancy the patronage and oversight of it were slipping out of 


their hands; besides, they would lose the edifying spectacle of 
seeing the boys feed in public, and could no longer have them 
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paraded to the Mansion House to receive every boy his bun 
and his shilling at the hands of the City king. It 1s very 
well to be sentimental about Gray Friars; but we do not think 
that one Bluecoat boy in a hundred knows or cares anything 
about “time-honoured association.” If they want this kind of 
Ahing, let the governors buy up some old abbey and restore it. 
There are quite boys enough at the school from all classes of 
English society to make the question one of general interest: 
to the Londoner it is especially important, for a great number 
of the boys are (and perhaps ought to be) the sons of London 
tradesmen, and it will not do for generation after generation to 
grow up in air which (though it has been wonderfully freed 
from stinks) is deficient in the ozone which doctors tell us is so 
valuable. Take Christ’s Hospital into the country; but be 
sure to let the new schools be better supplied with playground 
appliances than that very dead-alive nursery at Hertford. 








TRAVELLERS’ MUTUAL PROTECTION. 


Tnnvense facilities and absolute helplessness are the charac- 
teristics of modern travelling. We journey with the speed of the 
wind and the ease of the magician, but we surrender all power of 
volition to the agents to whom we commit ourselves, and lose 


.even the capacity of selecting among them. We abandon, 


mdeed, even the privilege of effectual remonstrance; for the 
malienable right of grumbling is vainly exercised against huge 
impalpable companies, whom we can only approach through 
their servants, irresponsible to us, and deaf to every complaint 
which cannot be at once proved to be an infraction of their own 
eode of unknown rules. These evils of the system of locomo- 
tion extend in a scarcely different form to the system of enter- 
tainment at our necessary stopping-places. The new hotels in 
large towns are often excellent, and doubtless a great improve- 
ment on the older hostelries; but if it chance that in any 
point we are dissatisfied, we are without redress. In former 
times, a coach stopped at the best hotel in the place; the 
passengers all used it; they formed for the time a sort of 
eorporate body, and the grievance of one was resented by all. 
Moreover, while there. was comparatively little travelling, each 
traveller was a personage of some importance, the loss of whose 
custom, if he were displeased, was a matter of some conse- 
quence, and whose good or bad word to other travellers on the 
same road might greatly affect the prosperity of the inn. But 
mowadays all this is changed. When we stop at a station, if 
‘we happeh to be unacquainted with the place (which, if we are 
tourists, is more often the case than not), we are utterly 
ignorant which hotel-omnibus to select, or whither to direct 
the fly-driver to transport us. We can only consult that 
authority or the railway porter, and adopt their opinion of the 
relative character of the accommodation afforded. If it is. dis- 


‘ Interestered and accurate, we are fortunate; if it is not, we 


have only our experience for our pains. But even the 
experience of discomfort bears no fruit. If perchance we 
ever return to the same town, it only teaches us to avoid one 
particular hotel, and gives no information as to which should be 
selected in its place. In any case, our knowledge is useless to 


others. A letter of indignation to the Times may or may not # 


be inserted, according to the supply of other more generally 
teresting matter; afd at any rate, it is not noticed by any 
except the very few persons who know the place already, or 
who have immediate prospect of journeying thither. To the 
hotel-owner, whether an individual or a company, the com- 
plaints of an isolated customer are immaterial. The conse- 
quence is, that no evil is corrected and that every remonstrance 
is defied. And a second consequence follows, equally detri- 
mental to improvement. If any enterprising person endeavours 
to establish a better system, his efforts remain unknown. He 
retains his existing customers, but can only, with extreme 
slowness, extend his connection, because his customers have no 
means of making their satisfaction generally known. Now, an 
‘mmprovement usually involves expense, or a reduction of 
eharges, which can only be covered by a greatly enlarged 
trade. Ifthe trade does not come, the improvement must be 
@bandoned. Isolation is the cause; association is the only possible 
remedy for these evils. The persons affected by them suffer 


because of their very number, which makes the individual | 


powerless, at the same time that he can neither gain nor com- 
municate information. What is wanted is a means of such 
imtercommunication as shall make individual opinion powerful, 
‘because known to many, and individual experience useful, 
because available to many. And such a system ought not to 


be very difficult to establish. We shall not pretend to arrange — 


detail, but we may indicate the outline of an association which 
would effect the main objects in view. 


| 





It should, in the first: place, be open to all, without restriction; 
the payment of an annual subscription, perhaps of ten shillings 
or a pound, entitling every member to its full advantages. 
The members should be invited to send to the office all their 
hotel-bills, with notes, signed, of their opinion respecting the 
accommodation, attendance, and all other particulars essential 
to comfort. These the secretary, with a sufficient staff of 
clerks, would use as materials from which to enter in a volume, 
under the title of each hotel, its scale of charges for every 
species of accommodation, with brief notes of the opinions 
expressed respecting quality and attention, the actual bills 
being at the same time filed to serve for reference in case of 
dispute. To this record, every member should be entitled 
to have access; and the secretary might, for a trifling fee, 
furnish a list of the leading charges and recommendations of 
each hotel in any town respecting which a member might 
desire information. Thus, on setting out, or at any time on 
his journey, a member of our Travellers’ Association would be 
able to obtain perfectly authentic information respecting the 
hotels on his route, and might make his selection according to 
his taste. And it need hardly be observed that greatly in- 
‘creased regard would be paid to the comfort of a guest, 
when it was known: that any complaint would be recorded, and 
perused by a large proportion of future travellers. In like 
manner, the stimulus to improvement would be immensely 
enhanced when it was recognised that every defect would at 
once be observed, and brought to the knowledge of every 
member of a numerous association, If we would understand 
what results such a process would secure, we need only 
remember the treatment experienced by the fraternity of com- 
mercial travellers. ‘The best rooms, the best viands, the best 
attendance, are bestowed upon these gentry, at charges 
lower than those made to other customers, simply 
because they are virtually an association, who make common 
cause against neglect or imposition, and whose custom is 80 
valuable that it is worth an effort to retain it. It might be a 
useful mode of suggesting similar motives for good treatment, 
if the members of our association were to be furnished with 
luggage-labels, bearing somewhat conspicuously the association 
stamp or badge—by means of which the fact of the owner not 
being a defenceless victim might be easily recognised. 

Such conveniences and advantages would not, however, be 
confined to the department of hotels. Every arrangement 
connected with travelling would usefully be reported to the 
office of the society, and the accumulated evidence of evils 
would at last enforce a remedy. ‘The notice of a certain train 
being late, at present mere matter of fruitless grumbling, would 
become an irresistible argument for compelling amendment of 
a faulty management, if it were to form part of a record in 
which many similar instances were foundset down. Inactivity 
in a station-master, want of a proper number of porters, care- 
lessness about luggage, bad accommodation in waiting-roomg, 
‘defective arrangement of trains on branch lines, the allowing of 
smoking, or failare to provide smoking-carriages, would no 
longer be matters on which complaint would only elicit a curt 
and uncourteous acknowledgment from the board of omnipotent 
directors, when such facts came to be duly reported to an 
institution by which the interests of all sufferers would be 
combined and enforced. There is, in short, no department of 
travelling in which the influence of such a body would not be 
beneficially felt. And the council, by which its affairs would 
be directed, would be in a position, from their extensive expe- 
rience of every kind of inconvenience, to render important 
service to legislation on all points in which the interests of 
travellers are concerned. 

Of course, it would be absurd to expect that such advantages 
could be obtained without some possibility of abuse. There 
would be an attempt, on the part of innkeepers, to give, under 
false names, glowing eulogies of their own establishments ; 
perhaps on the part of railway officials a struggle to give false 
evidence of facts which bond-fide travellers might assert. But 
both classes of imposition would be easily detected, and capable 
of being promptly exposed. Hotel charges could not easily be 
misrepresented, for the statements would, in all cases, be sup- 
ported by the actual bills, and if these were found in some 
instances lower than in others, the fact itself would be evidence 
of trickery, and be duly recorded for warning. In regard to 
other matters, the preponderance of testimony would be the 
guide, and it is obvious that no innkeeper or railway company 
could employ a sufficient number of different persons to praise 
them so as to outweigh the damnatory statements of known 
members of the respectable travelling public. Nor would it be 
difficult for the council, with the experience they would soon 
acquire, to distinguish between the true and the purposely 
false statements they might receive; and though the ordinary 
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recording of facts would be mere routine work of the secretary, 
any serious discrepancy would be brought under the notice and 
inquiry of the superior authorities of the association, to the 
speedy detection and confusion of all who might attempt 
fraud. 

It is clear that till some such means of combination are 
resorted to by the public, we must continue to be at the mercy 
of railways and hotels, without hope or chance of improvement. 
Against these large corporations, individuals are powerless ; 
but the travelling public forms a body still larger, which only 
needs some species of incorporation or union, such as we 
suggest, to make it respected and regarded. The fact is, that 
at present the traveller in England is worse off than the 
traveller abroad, at least in any quarter to which Murray’s 
guide-books have penetrated. ‘ley contain the information 
which we propose that English travellers should record for 
themselves. The information is procured in precisely the same 
way, viz., by the communicaticn of individual experience. But 
what we recommend would in England yield the same results 
in a more perfect way, for they would be drawn from a wider 
experience, and be registered under the supervision of a body 
of noblemen and gentlemen whose names would guarantee 
honour and good faith. Such is the idea of Travellers’ Mutual 
Protection which we commend to the reflection of all those 
tourists who at this season find themselves in strange places 
without guide or information, and of all those travellers who 
at every season find ‘themselves suffering under the tyranny 
of powerful monopolies, against whose abuses they know, by 
frequent trial, that individual remonstrance is idle. 








HONEYMOONS ON THE CONTINENT. 


Amone the many questions which come home to a man 
when the first few weeks of his engagement are over, and the 
realities of approaching marriage set themselves in array 
against him, there are few of more importance in the eyes of 
the persons most nearly concerned than that which asks, 
“ Where shall we go?”’—go, that is to say, for the honeymoon. 
Something romantic and yet easy, out of the way and yet 
comfortable, is generally the sort of thing aimed at, and it is 
on the whole not difficult to achieve. But there are some 
misguided people who forget to calculate for ease and comfort, 
and think only of the picturesqueness of the localities chosen, 
and the opportunities for isolation which they present; while 
others make a point of hurrying about from place to place, as 
indefatigable in sight-seeing as is the Wandering Jew in ful- 
filling his destiny. A Continental tour can be made to embrace 
both these objects, if it is treated on a sufficiently large scale; 
or either may be attained separately, usque ad nauseam, by a 
less complicated indulgence in that kind of travel. Ease, how- 
ever, and comfort are found by experiment to be very necessary 
ingredients, if the honeymoon tour is to be satisfactory; and 
these ingredients will hardly be secured by a flight to the 
Continent for the three or four weeks which a busy man is 
able to devote to the conventional beginning of his new life. 

In these days of perfect communication with the opposite 
shores of the Channel, there are not very many men of the 
upper middle classes who have not so far faced the dangers 


of the seas—so little thought upon, according to the old’ song, | 


by the gentlemen of England who live at home at ease—as to 
have come to plant their feet on foreign soil at Antwerp, or 


Ostend, or Calais, or Boulogne, or Dieppe, or wherever else | 


the numerous shortest and quickest routes to the Continent 
strike the mainland of Europe. Of those who have thus 
proved their claim to the national character for naval prowess, 
it must be that many who have been able to attend to any- 
thing beyond their own exceeding discomfort have seen the sad 
spectacle of a bride and bridegroom going to the Contiment 
for the honeymoon, No matter whether the grandeur of the 
ice and rocks of Switzerland, or the sight-seeing of Paris, or 
the isolation of Boulogne or Dieppe be the object of the tour, 
it is evident on geographical principles that to attain such 
object the Channel must be crossed; and it may fairly be 
considered to have been proved by experience that the process 
of crossing is in a majority of cases not a pleasant one. There 





| 








can be no doubt that the tidal train is tempting. There is | 


time for a due performance of all the ceremonies which follow 
immediately upon leaving the church—wedding breakfast, 
change of dress, tears ad libitum—all may be done in good 
time for the afternoon train, which annihilates the two hundred 
miles or so intervening between the bride’s home and London, 
and then the boat-express whirls the happy couple off to Dover 
and misery. By some strange infatuation numbers of people 
think that if they can get the horrors of the Channel over in 


— 


the dark, they suffer less than when the daylight shines upon 
their wretchedness; and so it often happens that the “ night- 
service” conveys a newly-married pair. The bride is dressed, 
of course, in something that makes it evident to all that she 
is a bride. She little thinks how different an appearance her 
attire will present when the sun rises about Amiens and 
shows the ravages of the night. The affable individual whe 
superintends the passenger arrangements at the Dover station 
has a good eye for a bridal party. It is not long since he 
detected a bride by the length of her train, the end of which 
reached to the luggage-van while the lady herself stood at the 
engine—so at least it was asserted; and there was an open 
discussion among the employés as to how much the dress would 
be worth after a wet and stormy night-passage, for they saw 
at once that it was not a travelling kind of dress. Observa- 
tions made on the Admiralty Pier lead to the conclusion that 
it is more often the bride than the groom who has chosen the 
Continent for the honeymoon, and the poor man goes to his fate 
a most unwilling victim. Observations made on board show that 
in many cases the better half, developing out of the depths of her 
moral consciousness the fact that she is an exccllent sailor, has 

devotedly promised to nurse her husband and keep him as much 

as possible from harm during the short crossing. She has 

told him, in the days when she carried her point against his 

proposal of the Lakes or Wales, what pleasure it will be te 

her to sit by him and comfort him, and do all she can for him, 

Bat it happens, unfortunately, that she has not calculated 
upon the peculiarities of the Dover and Calais route. Con- 
sidering the short period which the excellent company working 
that route devotes to the sickness of its patrons, no better 
line can well be chosen; still it is a not agreeable—though a 
very curious—fact, that the wind from the wrong quarter has 
always come on since yesterday, and converted what was then, 
and had long been, really like a mill-pond into a heaving, 
tossing, and chopping atrocity. Against the results of this 
chronic change of the wind at Dover no heroism or self- 
devotion can stand; and after twenty minutes or so the con- 
viction that she must die becomes too much for the bride, and 
she charges the stewardess to bring the poor husband—already, 
fifteen minutes ago, reduced to a state of utter incompetency— 
to receive her last words. 

This is no exaggeration of a scene that is not unfrequently 
enacted on the various lines from England to the Continent. 
But suppose the crossing is achieved, and the two pair of feet 
are once more on firm ground. It is usual to say that one is 
all right the moment the steamer is left. That assertion is of 
donbtful truth in a large number of cases, horribly untrue im 
only too many; and for an hour or two every river or bridge 
reminds the half-emancipated sufferers of their past trials, te 
say nothing of the unpleasant consciousness that it all has te 
be gone through again in a month’s time. However, it goes 
off at last, and leaves nothing worse than fatigue behind, te 
an extent which wholly incapacitates its victims for any enjoy- 
ment of the hot, bright sun and the flat expanse of country 
which usher the express into Paris or Brussels at half& 
past seven in the morning. The poor creatures are in & 
wretchedly uncomfortable state, and when at last repose is 
found, the repose is sometimes worse than the fatigue. Without 
entering into unnecessary details, it is sufficient to relate that 
a few years ago a bride and bridegroom who had foolishly 
imagined that love and the Rhine and Switzerland could make 
up for the innumerable troubles that would assail them, 
appeared on the morning of their second day of married ané 
continental life in a state in which their best friends would 
scarcely have known them, and of which their worst enemies 
could not have invented an exaggeration. The bride had» 
ceased to posses a nose as a separate feature. It was merged 
in the raised table-land which certain unmentionable pests had > 
constructed on the site of her eyes; while to make up for that 
loss—according to the laureate’s somewhat ambiguous declara- 
tion that by means of ¢éompensating and complementary pro- 
perties husband and wife should be “ one perfect animal ”—the 
poor gentleman’s nose had been magnified into a vast and 
bulbous proboscis. They were in a most pitiable condition, 
and seemed to bein a vile temper. They sat on opposite sides 
of the deck of the Rhine steamer, and looked studiously at 
anything rather than each other. The hills and the ruined 


castles helped them through a part of the day, but whem 


Heidelberg was reached—not that Heidelberg is on the Rhime— 
they were thrown upon their own resources. The result was 
soon seen. waiter came down to ask two English clergymem 
who happened to be staying at the Prinz Karl, if they would 
be good enonzh to go up to No.—. They went, of course, 
and were !weged in a most dolorous duet to sign their 
names as witnesses to a mysterious pair of documents. The 
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settlements had not been quite completed, owing to some legal 
delays, and the poor young people had amused themselves in 
their misery by making their wills, in case anything should 
happen! 

And there are many other reasons for the opinion that 
unless both are well accustomed to the Continent—and even 


if they are—the quiet beauties of our own island, either | 


England itself or its northern or western appendages, are 
preferable to all the glories of Switzerland and all the 
gaieties of Paris or Vienna. ‘Those pretty little bits of 
piquante French which used to charm the man so much in 


the drawing-room or the frequent letter, are found to be of | 


no practical use when it is a question of quel endroit? and 


votre Dillet de place; and he kas to take it into his own | 


hands, and grapple with an unexpected difficulty with no 
better weapon than public-school modern languages. 
however true it may be that the foreign system takes more 
care of the luggage, and keeps it more effectually out of the 
traveller’s sight, it is equally true that the omnibus and 
hotel people contrive to give a prominence to that part of the 
bridal equipment which the cabs and porters of England do 
not give to it. 
sex, though with an eye to the eventual comfort of the 
victim, when we say that it is a matter of serious importance 
that a newly-married man should be broken in gradually 
and very carefully to Inggage. It is a mistake often made 
by the mother of a bride to say, “ Begin as you mean to go 
on, my dear.” It is only sound advice when it is meant to 
apply to the kind, and not to the degree, of initial discipline. 
If the man is ever to be well in hand, he should—to borrow 


And | 


We write in the interests of the luggage | 


modern, but the joke of having an aside with the theatrical 
officials is to be found in the “Peace” of Aristophanes, 
where Trygesus is suspended in the air on the back of a 
beetle, and calls out anxiously to the manager to take care his 
neck is not broken. He afterwards intimates his safe arrival 
on the earth by joining the musicians in the orchestra. The 
“ Ecclesiazusx,” or ‘‘ Woman’s Parliament,” embodies the idea 
of Tennyson’s charming medley. Nor is it in drama alone we 
can find these analogies. Lucian and Rabelais, Swift and 
Diogenes, had much in common. You might find yet a 
club philosopher at this day sharing an opinion or two with 
his tub progenitor. We have, however, a few modes of fun 
which seem to have no precedents. Where, for instance, will 
you find the antecedent of the comic nigger? There is no 
account in Plautus, or elsewhere, of a Carthaginian minstrel 
who would probably be the ancestor of Mr. Bones. We think 
the negro such a funny dog that we have him in lamp-black 
when the real article cannot be imported. The humonr of 
cotton trousers, wooden boots, and hee-haw conundrums, 
appears to have been quite unknown to our forefathers, who 
did some business with Jamaica, and got quite a different value 
out of Sambo. Nor were they acquainted with the intense 
joviality of such songs as those of the “great” Vance, the 


_very St. Vitus of comicality. They were ignorant of Slick 


an educational simile from the imstructors of our canine | 
brethren—be entered to boxes very cautiously, for he is by | 


nature shy of that kind of vermin. A great many boxes, 
some of them of large size, go to make up the impedimenta 
of a travelling bride, and if she is bent upon the Continent 
she must take all with her at once. If she more prudently 
and wisely chooses the English lakes, or the Welsh mountains, 
or, better than all, the Scottish highlands, she can start on 
a short allowance of half a dozen trunks or so, and have the 


for his own. 
humour recorded by Addison. 


remaining moiety sent after her in detachments, according as | 


she sees that she can venture upon it with safety. 

An abundance of weighty objections to the choice of the 
Continent as the scene for a honeymoon tour might be added. 
We shall have done enough if we have opened any poor young 
creature’s eyes to the fact that such a choice is in many cases 
a very great mistake. | 








THE FASHIONS OF WIT. 


Iv has become a smart thing for a certain class of writers to 
detect the age of a joke and to ascribe its origin to some remote 
period, either of Lempriére or Joe Miller. The process is just 
as crael as if you hunted up the parish registry for the baptism 
of a parish belle; the result of antiquity in both cases being 
fatal. Yet it is just possible that the ways by which people 
can be made to laugh are so far limited, that in a certain time 
we should come back upon the place we started from and go 
the entire round of fun over again. Hallam gave it as his 
opinion that the world was closer to where it was a thousand 
years ago than we would at all like to suspect. Historians will 
tell you that the combinations of events are not incalculable, 
aud may yet furnish sufficient data for a set of laws by which 
their study will become a science. Humanity is much the same 
in the lump. There were rouge-pots found in Pompeii, and 
there are a few still extant in London. Burlesques were in 
high favour before now. Plato put into the mouth of Socrates 
a sentence which shows how well they are appreciated. “ All 
opposites (he says) can be fully understood only by and through 
each other; consequently, we can only know what is serious by 
knowing, also, what is laughable and ludicrous.” Thus, having 
a lively recollection that Claude Melnotte or the Colleen Bawn 
were used for the purpose of getting sentimentality the better 
of us, it is positively a relief to the mind to have them dancing 
a break-down and making puns, which put us quite at our 
ease as to their intellectual superiority. The Athenians laughed 
at Jupiter, on the stage, attempting the window of Alemena 
by means of a ladder, cr at Socrates coming down from the 
flies in a basket. This trick is often repeated in our travestie 

and pantomime. In the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes, a part of 
the fun consists in making the “ clouds” walk about or gather 
up at the sides. So we find Nick Bottom recommending 
somebody to represent a “ wall” and “ hold “his fingers 
thus, and through that cranny let Pyramus and Thisbe 


whisper.” The humour of mugging at the pit is more or less | 





“down east” stories and sells. Those fashions of wit are all 
our own, pure and simple. At the same time, we have dis- 
carded the epigram, which now only turns up as a curiosity. 
The acrostic, too, has had its day, appearing but once in a 
twelvemonth, when the stationers’ shops are measled with 
valentines. The chronogram is no more, and a lover is not 
now required, as in the Elizabethan age, to play fifty tricks 
with his mistress’s name before she permits him to change it 
Nor have we those curious specimens of 
No one writes a poem in 
the shape of an egg, an axe, or an altar, or attempts 
the highest peaks of Parnassus on wings composed of 
his own verses. Even the rebus shows symptoms of 
decay. It only appears at the fag end of cheap journals, and 
as an innocent dodge for purchasing our next im which the 
solution will be given. Frequently the answer is @ithheld for 
a period of two or three numbers, the periodical this having a 
little game of send-the-fool-farther with its readers. Enigmas 
are nowhere, except in Reuter’s telegrams. A pun has come 
to be altogether unlike what it was; instead of a Jaugh it 
extorts a murmur of astonishment. Perhaps this was the 
manner in which the jests of Dick Tarleton and the Shake- 
spearian clowns were received. We read that Cicero, Aristotle, 
Cewsar, and Cleopatra, all punned. Victor Hugo has a long 
chapter on the subject in ‘“* Les Miserables,” and one cannot 
help associating the title of the work with that particular 
section of it. 

There is a sort of genuine wit lying between fancy and plain 
prose, having the vivacity of the one and the truth of the 
other, which is at once, serious, picturesque, and playful, and 
which, in fact, makes the most of a thought by putting 
it in the very best position and in the very best words. 
It may consist in a comparison, ‘an allusion, or the dis- 
covery of some new and unsuspected quality. It rejoices 
in similitudes; illustrating a single idea, it fills in a meagre 
outline with warm colour, and light, and perspective. In 
some proportion every man has wit. It is a characteristic 
of our minds never to be wholly unoccupied. Nothing is pre- 
sented to us that we do not pass judgment on, compare 
contrast, combine, retain, or reject. We never allow thing, 
to remain simply asthey come. We must piece them togethe, 
with other matter, distinguish them by the native hue of ou, 
own mental complexions, and recognise them afterwards not a, 
we knew them first, but as we know them when partaking of 
ourselves. The strange idea will, in truth, be enriched accordin g 
as weeare furnished, and we shall reproduce it in a manner and — 
garb indicative of our resources. Peter*Bell had nothing to 
say of the primrose save that it was yellow; Wordsworth ot 
Burns could see a tenderness in it, and by a thousand 
attributes magnified the powers into a promise of spring 
fulfilled, a hope of sweet summer days to come, a something ; 
that enjoyed the very air it breathed, and so on. And this,” 
though poetry, is also wit. “ By resemblances,” Burke writes, 
“we produce new images;” and true wit increases our stock 
just as poetry does. There was seldom a great poet who was 
not also a great wit. Even Homer has it in a measure, and it -. 
shines here and there like a torch through the gloom of Dante’s 
terrible revelations. Milton has left us “ L’Allegro,” as well 
as “ Paradise Lost.” In that author, whose name is a honse- 
hold word amongst us, there are many beautiful prose poems; 
and in the works of Thackeray there are passage> «* =#=#-~> 
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sentiment, which are assuredly poetry. In both are phrases 
and sentences in which we know not whether wit or poetry 
predominate ; they hover as it were between thoughts half gay 
and half sad, with a fluttering uncertainty which causes in us 
a feeling of suspense similar to that which good music pro- 
duces. And we want something of this instead of the per- 
petual gagging and gibe which passes for humour amongst our 
smart writers. Nor is it the height of comicality to job up the 
worst mannerisms even of the best men. A literary mimic is 
one of the saddest objects in the world. Our modern wits not 
only find the joke, but, as Cibber wrote, find the laugh also. 
If they would only ccase from being so very funny, but the 


appetite they cater for is a coarse one, only a degree above that — 


which is tickled at the music-halls with cockney vulgarities, 
hot and hot punch, and hot and hot songs. The stage indeed 


gives us small hope of reformation in this respect; but we look | 


to our novel writers for it, possessing as they do models of 
genuine humour and examples of real wit, which have never 
been surpassed or even approached in the literature of any 
other country. 





SUMMER-TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


‘‘ We never live,” said Pascal, “ but we hope to live.” 
Such, we may be sure, is, in a lower sense, the language 
of many a city clerk and man of business whose house is in 
town. Imbued with a genuine love of nature, he hardly 
accounts it life to pass his days where the long street roars, 
and no patch of verdure cheers the eye. He pines for the 
solemn silence of deep woods, broken only by the piercing 
melody of thrush or nightingale. He sighs for the warm 
streaks of light that gild the edges of bird-homes, or sleep 
in the hollows of mossy oaks. The sweetest moments he 
enjoys amid the din of the money-getting mart are those in 
which the sylvan haunts of youth return upon his heart. He 
sees the woodbine flaunting up the windows of the cottage 
where he first drew breath, and hanging its pale clusters 
down the rustic porch. 
garden, where he played in childhood, a hundred playful fan- 
cies, which he hung long time ago upon every thorn. So 
Wordsworth, they say, in the fever of London life, looked on 
the dim abbey of Tintern, and the green farms skirting the 
tortuous Wye. So Bloomfield in his dark garret heard the 
blackcap pour its gushing notes in the far orchard, and saw 
the flail falling in a Suffolk barn. So Shakespeare watched 
the moonlight on the boards of the Globe Theatre, and fancied 
it was sleeping on the banks of the quiet lanes round Strat- 
ford. So Chaucer rejoiced in the solitary daisy that sprang 
through the chinks of his dungeon. Happy images, which 
imagination conjures out of the past! Happy, or at least 
consoling faculty, which transforms the sordid alleys now into 
rocky woodlands, now into groves of soft sunshine and dewy 
rest ! 


- glowworm lights her lamp of love for her mate. 


pounds, shillings, and pence, breathes the air of his native hills. 
After long toil he enjoys the indescribable luxury of idleness. 
His business is now to wile away time; he realizes the dreamy 
deliciousness of vacant hours, and resigns himself to passive 
pleasure. It is summer-tide; all the harshness and contraries 
of the year are mellowed into all we can have of warmth, tran- 
quillity, and bloom. It is the time when the strawberries ripen 
in the woods, and the sweep of scythe is heard in morning 
dew. It is the time for putting in the sickle, and for the songs 
of harvest-home. The orangery hangs its golden fruit, and the 
Fuchsias 
grace the cottage-garden, and flower-shows collect the rarest 
trophies of summer’s genial might. The barns are filled by 
sheep-shearers, and the angler for salmon-trout throws his line 
in the swift rivers that foam at the foot of Cader-Idris. It is 
the season of all innocent and healthy sports. Excursion- 
trains run hither and thither; regatta-flags float from mast- 
heads; targets are set up in the archery-ground; cricket and 


croquet enliven the green; the bowling-alley rings with sport; 
| and pic-nic wine-flasks are cooled in the running stream. But 
_ to the jaded Londoner the repose of nature is dearer than all 
' active enjoyment; he lies on the warm grass, watching the 


| they teach. 


He picks from the rose-briars of the | 
_ the man of might. 


The citizen’s sigh for the country is not morbid; his thirst | 


is easily slaked. He does not require vast boughs of syca- 
more and fig trees casting their shade on the lotus-spangled 
waters of the Nile, nor the grand and gorgeous features of the 
scenery of California, where, in the deep heart of the majestic 
forest, scented glades wind away in seemingly endless vistas 
between pines 200 feet in height, and butterflies pass over 
the cities in flocks four miles long. He is contented with 
the modest beauty of an English landscape, with all its 
mingled cloud and sunlight, drizzle and rainbow, pastures, 
grange, and village spire. He knows that a principle of com- 
pensation runs through all things. The climes of the sun 
are swept by tornados, and deep-coloured tropical flowers 
yield faint perfume. In South America the cicada, though an 
insect, is heard a mile. 
myriads of little beings that would perish at midday come 
forth with the setting,gsun, The whole creation is kept in 
tune by discord. For one gift taken away, another is 
bestowed. The bird of paradise has coarse legs. The bat, like 
the sloth, guides itself with its hooks, for its eye is too weak 
for the gloom in which it dwells. Thus, whatever be the 
varieties of clemency in climate, or of charm in natural scenery, 
there is always something which compensates for the partial 
evil, and delicately equalizes all. Every country jas its own 
Flora. Freshness and beauty of turf is peculiar to an English 
garden. The grass-plot is as much our own as the green 
hedge. Throughout Italy, it is said, with the exception of 
Caserta, the bright colour of our herbage is unknown. What 
lawns can. vie with those of St. John’s and New College at 
Oxford, what meadows surpass those behind Trinity and Clare 
at Cambridge ? 

At length the day of deliverance dawns, and the prisoner of 


leaves of the lime-tree twinkle in the sun and breeze; he 
gathers the purple heath-flowers listlessly, and scatters them 
at his feet. He can afford to be destructive. Palaces and: 
parks of exhaustless beauty rise and spread before him; for he. 
finds a world in every leaf, and wonders multiply as he con-. 
tracts his circle of observation. He tires of nothing. For him 
the bec hums without monotony, and the cascade falls without 
sameness. He sees what the angel meant when he said to 
Esdras, ** Go into a field of flowers where no house is builded,. 
and eat only the flowers of the field; taste no flesh, drink no 
wine, but eat flowers only.” He obeys this precept; he chews 
the cud of plant and herb, and almost insensibly makes them a 
pabulum of the mind. He considers the lilies and the moral. 
Such leisure is a pledge of hard work; such 
joyous indolence is industry itself. The cord that has been 
relaxed sends the arrow farthest, and the man who muses is 
Cowley was always longing to “ dedicate 
the remainder of his life to the culture of flowers and the study 
of nature.” Fox used to fly from the stormy debates of West- 
minster, and plunge into the shades of St. Anne’s-hill with a. 
volume of Dryden in his hand; Wilberforce, when walking to. 
the hustings, has been heard to breathe his strong desire for 
“the calm retreat” and “the silent shade;” but out of such 
longings, such retirement, grew poetry for posterity, death to 
the slave-trade, and deeper root to the tree of liberty. Never 
was there a man of great deeds whose eye was not sometimes 
observed looking far into space; and he who is dead to the 
living charms of summer-time in the country—he who cannot 
read “ the everlasting types, which Nature, in her great print+ 
ing-press, never breaks up”—is a man devoid of understanding; 
and may be compared to the beasts that perish. 

But do we indeed leave all trouble behind with “ business— 
that contradiction of our fate?” Is the summer-tide all sweet- 
ness? Do the happy days that sun by sun descend below the 


| golden hills leave no tear on the eyelid at even? Alas! itis. 


far otherwise. A cry of distress is heard in the land, and it is 
most poignant where brooks meander between alders and 
aspens, and bright green grass is springing in lately-mown 
fields. Even the sound of the bubbling pail in the farm-yard’ 
is mixed with fear, for we have just been emphatically warned. 
to “ Beware of the milk-jug!” It is sad to witness the sufferings 
of mute nature, and mark in sheep and steer the sure symptoms+ 
of the terrible “rinderpest.” ‘The short husky cough, the 
arched back, the grinding teeth, the shivering, the emaciation 


and stupor, prove how intense is the pain ot those creatures 


In the deserts of the Torrid Zone, | 


which have broken no moral law, and remind us of the sickness 
and privations which their malady may engender among us. 
Thus, some years ago the summers of the South were over- 


clouded, and the promise of the vintage, festered by poisoning 


parasites, changed its transparent sea-green into hard and 
loathsome blackness. Corruption covered the trellis-reeds and 


_elms on which the vines hung, and the laughing vineyard 





became a place of mourning and dismal foreboding. Thas, too, 
in Ireland the potato-fields threw abroad their stench, withered 
and blackened in the sun, till the famine-fovsz spread, and - 
corpses lay unburied in the ehurchyard and were eaten by 
birds and dogs. But as these plagues died away, so, let us 
hope, may the steppe-murrain be expelled from our shores, and 
a sanitary cordon be drawn by an unseen hand around our 
charmed isle. Such scourges among us are rare, and if we’ 
have sometimes to complain that the summer is cold and rainy, 
Mr. Glaisher has assured the Meteorological Society that the 
temperature of the year in general is two degrees warmer now 
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Zhan it was a century ago, and we are always spared the | 


aimoyance and torment of insects which are the winged pests 
of regions more favoured by the sun. So near as Interlachen, 
the flies in July are unbearably troublesome ; and the traveller 
in Venice about the same time may imbibe some notion of 
insect persecution from the stings of mosquitoes. On the 
Sumass Prairie, which lies between the seaboard and spurs of 
the Cascade Mountains, these tiny creatures appear in dense 
clouds. Horses and mules race about wildly and roll in agony 
en the grass; dogs howl piteously, dig holes in the earth, and, 
backing in, shake their ears and snap angrily at the ravenous 
legions. No clothing avails against the torture, and all 
Europeans are compelled to fly. ‘The female sand-fly, though 
much smaller than the mosquito, is a fearful negress. Her 
mouth is a bundle of sharp blades, the sheaths forming tubes 
through which the blood is sucked. As the barbed stilettoes 
o their work, an ichorous fluid causing the most intense irrita- 
tion, is instilled into the puncture. Let those who are prone 
to be angry with the midges think of the burning or sand flies, 
and remember how they are puncturing the flesh of their 


fellow-countrymen, as with a red-hot needle, on the banks | 
of the Spokan River in July. What are gnats, and wasps, | 
_ the mown grass about the meadow as well as a score of pitch- 


and jelly-fish compared to the breeze-flies of Abyssinia, 
which drive every living thing from the districts they infest ? 
What are they to the Tsetre, of which Dr. Livingstone tells 
ns, that its puncture is as fatal to the ox, horse, and dog 
as the bite of a deadly serpent? ‘The grandeur of Oriental, 


“ Herefords,” and “Devons” from “ Channel Islands.” But 
whence is’ this? Why does a knowledge of science, how- 
ever imperfect, endear to us the prickly furze that fires the 
downs and the tall foxgloves hanging their dappled bells P 
Chiefly because it disposes the mind to pay attention to detail ; 
to mark the distinctive accidents and properties of things; to 
view their dark or sunny side, as the case may be; to seize 
whatever is most picturesque and striking; to go as it were 
round and round them, and leave no part unexplored. 
Science prompts analysis, and analysis leads to those succes- 
sive discoveries of order, beauty, and design which form some 
of the keenest enjoyments of rural life. 

The arts proper to summer-time in the country are pro- 
gressing almost as steadily as the noiseless operations of Nature 
herself. Every season brings some iniprovement. Whatever 
the Northern Farmer may say about the “kittle o’ steam 
huzzin’ an’ maazin’ the blessed fields wi’ the divil’s own team,” 
the steam plough is at work, and there is no knowing what 
inroads it may make on long-standing prejudices. The steam 
thrashing-machine is driven from farm to farm, and, speedily 
winnowing chaff from grain, leaves the corn in sacks, and does 
the work of days in an hour. The tedding-machine scatters 


forks; and the gorse-cutting machine quickly reduces the furze 
to wholesome food for agricultural horses, when mixed with 
chaff and moistened with linseed-tea. Every social improve- 


| ment is regarded as an evil at first; but the sure way to find 


African, and South-American scenery is dearly purchased ; and | 


he who watches the salt tide filling an English river, while the | 


Gistant sea mingles its white sails and blue waters with the 
green and gold of woods and corn—he who pencils the ivy- 
grown cottage at the lane’s end, discerned through hedges of 
briar and honeysuckle—he who bends in calm reverie over the 
running stream, to mark the trees reflected in the water, and 
the fish shooting or balancing in the crystal hollows— may 
rejoice that here at least he is safe from mosquitoes, sand-flies, 
Breeze-flies, and venemous serpents. 

There is, in fact, something in English scenery especially 
adapted to the national character. Hach has impressed on 
the other a stamp of its own. Tach has a certain sobriety; 
neither is eccentric. Our landscapes are manifestly those of a 
people given to peace, industry, and commerce. The wealth 
ef the land is visible everywhere. The waste places are re- 
elaimed, and labour supplies what climate alone does not effect. 
The farm is the counterpart of the farmer; the cottage bespeaks 
the habits of its tenants; the park evinces the taste and solid 
magnificence of its lord. The summer fruits are not luscious 
like those of Mexico and Spain; but neither are our highways 
infested by brigands, nor do our ladies clap their delicate hands 
and wave their snowy kerchiefs in the crisis of bull-fights. 
The absence of grandeur is a relief to some minds, as it was 
to Cowper; and English men and women in general, if trans- 





Planted to the Lake of Lucerne, would sigh for a clover-croft | 


and turnstile amid the glories of the Alps. The beauties of 
mature are veiled to the multitude, or they are at best -a 
question of association. People admire most the scenes 
resembling those in which they have been most happy. Such 
scenes recall hours of rapture, and therefore they shine in 
lustre not their own. The Laplander clings to his seals and 
ieebergs with intense love of his country and home, but it is 


mot because he discerns and appreciates their intrinsic beauty. | 


“Our Village,” with its orchards bursting into blossom, its 
Time-avenues, its grassy hollows decked with broom, its wood 
beginning to show on the reddening bush and spotted syca- 
more the close of summer and the kindling colours of autumn, 
would saddle his heart like the walls of a prison, Burns 
aceounted the “Jone glen o’ green bracken, wi’ the burn steal- 
img under the lang yellow broom ” far dearer than the “ bright 
beaming summers ” of the East, because Scotland was his home, 
and his affections were pre-eminently Scotch. Refinement of 
feeling, education, and reflection are essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of the country. ‘Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring ’’is a most faulty maxim. A little scientific knowledge 
is better than none, and contributes greatly to the pleasure of 
eur summer excursions. Chalmers would never have contem- 
plated the starry heavens with such delight, never have written 
so eloquently about them, if he had known nothing of the 
Newtonian svstam, The earth itself, with all its rocky 
history, is, without geology, a sealed book. The river's 
banks, the mossy slopes in the wood, lose half their charm 
to him who knows nothing of botany; and peasants put pro- 
fessors to shame if the latter visit the “ cottagers’ horticul- 
tural shows,” now so frequent, without knowing even the 
mames of the flowers ‘they admire. Even at cattle-shows 
there is nothing lost by distinguishing “ Shorthorns” from 








employment for labourers is to forward agriculture in all its 
details. As far as the preparation of grain is concerned, 
machinery, no doubt, diminishes labour; but as far as regards 
the whole art of farming, of which it is but an item, the result 
is otherwise. Everything which cheapens the processes, and 
therefore the products, of any business, attracts capital to 
the manufacture by increasing the demand for the product, 
and the consequence is that it invariably gives increased scope 
for the employment of labour. ‘This is a chain of cause and 
effect worthy of more consideration than it generally receives. 
Art, labour, and meditatien are certain in the long-run to 


| reproduce each other; and they cannot be mutually hostile 


more than a little while. 








THE CHOLERA, 


Wuetuer the exceptional course by which the cholera is 
making its present progress,—not coming from India, as in the 
years 1832, 1848, and 1854, and traversing the old world in a 
line from south-east to north-west, but breaking out in 
Alexandria, and confining itself hitherto to the seaboard of 
the Mediterranean—may justify us in hoping that it will not 
visit us as it did in the years we have mentioned, there cannot 
be two opinions as to the duty of our setting our house in order, 
to meet it if it does invade us. We know as yet but little of 
the disease itself, and, except so far as its premonitory 
symptoms are concerned, medical science is almost powerless to 
contend against it. The painless diarrhoea, which gives warn- 
ing of its approach, may be met and overcome; but when the 
disease shows itself in its might, science is powerless to cope 
with it. Itis said, indeed, that a Dr. Huninburgher, when the 
cholera ravaged Calcutta in 1857-8, practised inoculation with 
tincture of quassia so successfully, that in eight cases out of 
ten his patients recovered; that the Indian Government, in 
order to test his treatment, set apart for his use a 
building which did duty as a cholera hospital; and subse- 
quently pensioned him for his success. If this statement is 
not a fable, it would be well for Sir Charles Wood to obtain 
from Calcutta the weekly lists of cases treated by Dr. Hunin- 
burgher, which are said to have been published on that 
occasion, with any further information which might throw 
light upon his treatment. But if we cannot cure the 
disease, we can do much to lessens its death-harvest by 
observing the ordinary precautions which tend to the preserva- 
tion of health. When the atmosphere is charged with its 
virus, there is no immunity for the rich, but we know for a 
certainty that its ravages will be greatest amongst the poor. 
We can at this moment point out the very spots in our 
metropolis and in our large towns where its harvest, if it visits. 
us, will be greatest ; where, indeed, it will only step in to do, 
more rapidly and on a wider scale, the work of death which is 
done habitually by fever, dysentery, or small-pox. But we can 
do more than that. We have the testimony of medical officers 
throughout the country, that where measures, founded on 
careful observations of the cause of the cholera in 1832, were 
taken in due time, the attacks were fewer in number, and 
were diminished in intensity and fatality. If we follow this 
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example, and make our preparations at once, we shall be 
equally successful. 

Typhus, dysentery, diarrhoea, and diseases of the zymotic 
class, have their habitat in crowded, ill-drained, and ill-cleansed 
courts and alleys, where the supply of pure water is scant, and 
the supply of foul air abundant. They kill nearly 100,000 per 
annum of the population in Great Britain alone. Railways 
and new streets have swept away numbers of these pestilence- 
beds, and the cholera will not revisit them ; but they have also 
swept away their population, and have driven them into courts 
and alleys already over-crowded, in which the epidemic will 
find ample compensation for its losses elsewhere. Thus, while 
we have rectified our drainage system since its last visitation, 
and by that means lessened its power over us, we have in 
another direction been paving the way for its ravages. The 
Social Science Association. has been at the pains of collecting 
evidence with regard to the certainty with which cholera attacks 
these over-crowded districts; and the report of its committee, 
read at the late conference of medical officers, parochial clergy, 
and others, deserves the attentive study of all intelligent 
persons. It seems to be ascertained beyond all doubt that 
there is an unfailing coincidence of the death-rate of an extra- 
ordinary epidemic with the ratio of the ordinary death-rates. 
In his examination before the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
missions previous to the cholera of 1848-9, Dr. Wagstaffe, the 
medical officer of Lambeth, stated that in those portions of his 
district in which the cholera chiefly raged in 1832 fever con- 
stantly prevailed. Whenever typhus was prevalent in the 
metropolis it was sure to be there; and whenever cholera came 
it raged with especial violence when typhus ha _ oeen before it 
So certain is the action of ordinary epidemic in the low, close, 
undrained, and crowded parts of Lambeth, that Dr. Wagstaffe 
said he could tell by the state of the atmosphere when he 
saw in the morning that, if it was warm and moist, there 
would that day be an increase of malarian disease of some 
sort. What is true of Lambeth with respect to the coinci- 
dence of ordinary and extraordinary epidemics is true of every 
other place throughout the kingdom. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that we do not know our weak points; but it may 
be said that too often we do nothing to guard them. We 
console ourselves with the reflection, that since the last visit 
of the cholera we have established local boards of health and 
medical officers of health in each district. These boards can 
appoint .inspectors of nuisances and see to the cleansing of 
our streets, the daily emptying of public dust-bins, and re- 
moval of dungheaps, &. So they can; but will they? Mr. 
W. Rendle, late Medical Officer of Health in St. George’s, 
Southwark, tells us that it would be a great delusion on our 
part to rely upon their action. “The Medical Officer of 
Health might,” he says, “give his vestry good advice, but the 
majority would usually be found to be composed of interested 
persons.” ‘Too often the majorities in vestries are indisposed 
to have the law carried out. Typhus has been ravaging the 
metropolis for the last five years, but so little have the vestries 
done to expel it, that it has actually increased. Read the 
following passage from the South London Chronicle, and then 
say what reliance is to be placed on vestries and their officers ‘— 








“ The sanitary history of St. George’s, Southwark, during the past | 


five years is a catalogue of horrors. 
active in the performance of his duties as Medical Officer of Health, 
and his place was made untenable. Thén Dr. Bateson was appointed, 
and since his appointment the parish has been swept time and again 
by typhus fever. The density of the population, and the close, badly- 
built dwellings in which they for the most part exist, are not small 
evils. These alone afford means for the spread of disease when once 
it has gained a hold. But their strength has been frightfully 
augmented by the neglect of the Vestry to enforce such conditions as 
the law enables it to dictate to owners of property. In street after 
street, if one traverses the parish, complaints are heard of a 
deficient supply of water. In court after court it is found 
that scores and even hundreds of human beings live without 
any water at all. Where receptacles are placed they are often inca- 
pable of holding anything. People were weeks without the means 
of cleanliness, and then were nearly as long deluged, until some 
stranger discovered by chance a great hole in the batt. Unsound 
water-butts have taken weeks and even months to put in repair ; dust- 
bins have been months in progress. Such dilatoriness and neglect 
have produced their necessary consequence in the production and 
spread of typhus fever to the number of upwards of 3,000 cases during 
four years.” 


We are, indeed, informed that in one section of St. George’s, 


Southwark, inhabited by 10,000 people, there are at the, present — : 
_ professors of the art throughout the country ? There is scarcely 


time no less than 4,000 cases of typhus. If there is this gross 
negligence in one district, what assurance have we that it does 
not obtain in others. We have already had experience of the 
fatuous negligence of local boards to take timely precautions 
against the approach of pestilence; nay, of their supineness even 


Mr. Rendle was found to be tco | ; , 
| ink limner, who can make no better portrait of us than is con- 





when it had given note that it was commencing its work, In the | 


beginning of November, 1848, the General Board of Health 
issued ample and distinct information as to the steps which 
boards of guardians should take to defend their districts against 
cholera. It published a large body of evidence, showing the 
danger arising from filth, from the want of sewers and drains, 
from a deficient supply of water, and the absence of the 
scavenger, and pointing out that wherever typhus was, 
cholera would come. It required the guardians to cause the 
medical officers employed by them, or specially appointed 


for the purpose, to visit all places where epidemig, 
endemic, and contagious disease had of late prevailed, 
and report on the sanitary precautions required. But, with 


some few exceptions, their Jjnstructions were disregarded by 
the boards in London and its neighbourhood for months 
after the cholera had given unmistakable evidence of its pre- 
sence. When the late Mr. Grainger visited various localities, 
on the reappearance of the disease in June and July, he fouid 
that foul and obstructed drains, filthy houses, and over-flow- 
ing cesspools were as rife as they were befcre Christmas, when 
the epidemic first broke out. Even now, after a third visitation, 
and though vestries expressly created in order to look to these 
matters have been in existence for several years, we doubt 
much whether we are not in a worse position than we were 
in 1848-9. Over-crowding has immensely increased since 
then. Im the discussions of the Health section of the Soeial 
Science Association it has been shown that 60,000 cesspools 
or middensteads, “ poison-pits,” still lie under our houses, 
Recent inquests, and the labours of the Lancet Commission, 
have informed us of the state of our workhouse infirmaries; 
and we know that the fever beds of the metropolis have been 
for some years singularly prolific of typhus and the other pre- 
cursors of cholera. There is, then, every prospect that if it 
revisits us this year or next, its havoc among the poor will not 
be less—will rather, probably, be greater—than on former 
occasions. This, at least, is clear, that we must put no faith 
in vestries. Whatever the institution of the local parliaments 
has contributed to the honour and glory of small celebrities, it 
has done next to nothing for the sanitary improvement of the 
metropolis. Much was expected from them by the sanguine, 
but the sceptical have proved the better prophets. The 
best men in a parish hold aloof from them. St. George’s, 
Southwark, may be taken as a sample of the lot. There, 
we are credibly informed, the rector, indifferent to any 
but spiritual interests, neglects his duty of presiding 
over the vestry, two-thirds of which employ all the arts of 
obstruction to keep matters as they are, while the remaining 
third is powerless to do more than point out the shortcomings 
of their colleagues. We do not say that these identical features 
are to be found in all the other vestries of the metropolis; but 
we say without hesitation that the dwellings of the poor are 
everywhere, more or less, as regards cleanliness, ventilation, 
supply of water, and the other aids to health, in such a condi- 
tion as promises an abundant harvest to the cholera if it visite 
us. 








ASSASSINS’ CARTES DE VISITE. 


We smile at the passport arrangements of France which 
forces every traveller in that country to sit to a vile pen-and- 


tained in the most bald description of our. eyes, nose, and 
mouth. The silhouette of the artist we used to encounter, 
with scissors for pencil, in the Gravesend boats was a Sir 
Joshua to the best pen-and-ink passport painter that ever 
lived. We smile at the thraldom in which our neighbours 
across the Channel are held, and vow that the Briton never 
would submit to be “taken stock of,” when occasion 
required, by gentlemen “in want” of other gentlemen, or 
ladies, as the case may be. ‘“ We are by far too independent 
a people,” is the common and sententious remark, “ to submit 
to such usage, and we won’t have it.” Stop a moment, good 
reader; the Briton is a tame beast enough if you only know 
how to manage him. With all this fine gasconading he does 
not seem to know that what the police-agent does in France 
by law, the photographer does of his own free will in this 
country. We can afford to smile at the bungling pen-pictures 
that are stored in the police archives of France; but what shalt 
we say to the few millions of carte de visite negatives which 
hold our population limned in silver, now in the possession of 


a person, however poor, who has not been taken cognizance 
of by the camera. The leading photographers of the metre- 
polis hold in their storerooms the populations of large towns. 
It is certain that the photographers of Regent-street alone 
have in their possession the means of reproducing upwards of 
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half a million of portraits. Talk about the Habeas Corpus, 
this new power in the State has got possession of us all; and, 
if we do not mind, we shall be bought and sold like slaves. 
The law, we believe, says that the negative is the property of 
the photographer, but that he has no right to take copies from 
it without the authority of the sitter. All the best practitioners 
in the art act upon this principle; but there are many who 
consult only their own pockets, and look upon every sitter’s face 
as so much possible property. It is calculated that on the 
average every negative is worth a guinea to the producer; and 
when we say that from 30,000 to 50,000 carte de visite nega- 
tives is by no means an uncommon number to be found in the 
possession of first-rate photographers—we see what a property 
we complacently give away to these gentlemen, and what a 
reversionary interest those who are unscrupulous have in us in 
case we should turn out celebrities, either on the Newgate 
Calendar, or on the rolls of more exalted fame. In the 
latter case we must not complain if the art gives our 
image broadcast to the world; but we think there is 
a great deal to be said in reprobation of the manner in 
which photographers take possession of the cartes de visite 
of criminals, and coin money out of their misfortunes. When 
the reputed assassins of Abraham Lincoln were on the gallows 
ready to be launched into eternity, the speculative Yankee 
had planted his camera, waiting for the moment when he 


should fix their death agony upon his plate. It is considered | 
the highest achievement of the art to fix the flying clouds, to 
seize the puff of smoke from the gun, the movement of the breaker | 
upon the beach, or the dancing waves as they glitter in the | 
sun ; but it has been left for American taste and sensibility to | 
fix human agony in its most supreme moment, and no doubt to | 
But in our own) 


pocket handsomely by the transaction ! 
country, the murderer Forward espied and protested against 


the evil eye of a photographer’s lens, which he found furtively | 
focussing his person on the day of his examination before the | 


magistrates ; and we are happy to say these gentlemen peremp- 
torily ordered the intruder out. As this attempt was made before 
the trial the proceeding was clearly unlawful. 
however, a great offender is condemned, it is at once sup- 
posed that he and his family are fair game for the photographer. 
Pritchard had barely heard his doom pronounced from the 
judgment-seat when there appeared in every window a family 
group—once, perhaps, looked upon with pride in a happy hour 
by the criminal himself. Of that group thethree principal figures 
have dropped out of life, but there still remain the three fair young 
girls. Who was the miscreant dared to misuse their negative for 
his foul and sordid purposes. Is it not enough that their 
father suffered for his crime? Is there a law that his children 
should be subjected to such an outrage upon their feelings ? 
In this case it is quite clear that the permission of the family 
was never asked to print from the negative for the public gaze 
this carte of a once happy home. Again, the family of 
Constance Kent are doomed to see her visage meeting them 
in every petty print-shop. We are given to understand 


that they have determined to take proceedings against — 


the person who has thus wantonly outraged their feelings. 


In France, no photograph of criminals is permitted to be | 


published without the authority of the Government, and it is 
always withheld in cases such as this, where the feelings of 


possible that we have so long been accustomed to the vulgar 
horrors of Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, that our sensibilities 
are blunted on this score. We verily believe its proprietors have 
arrived at the conclusion that their Valhalla of villains is the 


legitimate and proper supplement to the gallows—that it is | 


not enough to hang men, but to keep them alive, as far 
as wax can do it, for all time. Certainly, if men could be 
deterred from great crimes by this kind of pillory, there would 
be something to say for it; but as this is not the case—as 
Pritchard, whilst dropping the poison day by day into the cup 
of his invalids, never had before his eyes the cracked waxen 
effigy, clothed in the ill-fitting slop-clothing which does duty 
for his dress in the quartet of poisoners amongst whom he 
stands—the sooner such exhibitions vanish from among us 
the better. The gross outrage upon decency, which charac- 
terize the placing of the effigy of this individual and of 
Constance Kent in the exhibition, even before their sentence 
was carried into execution, and of freely advertising these 
additions to the popular wax show, is a public scandal 
which cannot fail to lower us in the eyes of foreigners. 
What extra judicial sentence is this, they may well 


exclaim, which not only publicly assails the assassin but 
‘eonsigns all his race to infamy? If-the law permits such a 


state of things, why does not the judge; in the trying moment 
when he is drawing on the black cap and pronouncing the awful 








The moment, | 


_ Cork, when they fell into the hands of the police, lik 
_ turbers of her Majesty’s peace. 





words, “and you shall be taken hence to the place from whence 
you came, and thence to the place of execution, where you 
shall be hanged by the neck until you are dead, and thence 
again to Madame Tussaud’s to be exhibited for a shilling a 
head, and may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” This 
would be very edifying, certainly, but its grotesque profanity 
is certainly matched by the glaring indecency of permitting 
the solemn scene of a criminal’s exit from the world to be 
supplemented by wax-work horrors of Baker-street. 

The spirit of trade is omnivorous enough in all conscience, 
but we must protest against the tendency it is exhibiting of 
late years to deal in human agony, and to derive a vile 
profit out of occurrences which reduce hapless families to 
despair. 








THE IRISH FENIANS AND THE IRISH POLICE, 


Tue political economists who would cut down the Irish 
Police Force, and render that quasi-military establishment less 
costly, know little of the political temper and passions but too 
common in Ireland. The extensive and perfect organization 
of such a force is a necessity to the government of that un- 
happy country, so long as the spirit of faction inspires her 
children with derision and defiance of law, a propensity for 
outrage, and a passion for secret associations, so peculiar 
and inveterate. We are no partizans; we heartily and 
unreservedly loathe this leaven of lawlessness that leavens the 
two bold bad factions of the Irish nation. We condemn it in 
the virulent and bigoted Orangeman who thinks light of 
shooting his Roman Catholic neighbour and sending “his 
Popish soul to Hell, to smoke a pipe with the last Pope; ” 
and we condemn it no less in the Ribbonman or Fenian, who 
fiendishly exults in the bloodshed of his Protestant victim, whose 
soul he “sends to the Divil and Martin Luther.” Ireland 
needs another St. Patrick to banish, and for ever, the 
most deadly serpent that ever tainted and touched her 
“ sacred soil” with its venom. What can be more injurious 
and deadly to the health and happiness of her children than 
this spirit of factious animosity? The atrocities of Orangeism’ 
have been chiefly perpetrated in the North of Ireland, while 
the South has been the scene of Ribbon and Fenian outrage. 
A few weeks ago, the mind of the British public was shocked, 
and the civilization of Europe was staggered at the lawless 
riots of the loyal Protestants of Belfast. And a few days ago, 
there occurred at Dangan, near Youghal, a scene between 
the Fenians and the police that ended in bloodshedthe’ 
usual termination of Irish fights. This sad scene is valuable 
as a decisive corroboration of the rumours which -have been 
sometime afloat touching the existence and strength of the 
Fenian faction. These Fenians are merely the Ribbonméh, 
Blacklegs, Rockites, and Whiteboys of other days—the same 
unscrupulous antagonists of all law and order—the same 
rebellious, restless spirits—hating the Saxon and his-laws— 
the same visionary dreamers who rave and rant about am 
Irish nationality and Irish independence, and whose feeble 
and futile attempts to subvert established law and orde 
universally come to the same disastrous end. io .. 

It appears that the county of Cork is the chief focus of this’ 


7 


miserable faction. Two Fenian brothers named Connory, had 
innocent survivors are likely to be sorely wounded. It is | 


been drinking and quarrelling in the small town of Dangan, im: 
er dis- 
It was not for thefaction to 
brook this insult to their brotherhood, and accordingly th 
turned rioters, and setting aside all regard to law, dem 

the release of the prisoners. ‘Their violence drove the police 
to seek refuge in the farmyard of a man named Walsh. e: 
crowd increasing in clamour and numbers, pressed on to 
attack under the leadership of a man named Ahearn, 
boisterous demagogue mounted a wall to add fuel to ™ 
flaming passions of the mob that cheered and waved their 
applauding his sedition, while he bitterly taunted the con 

on their loyalty at “ fifteenpence a day.” Excitement seized 
infuriated Fenians, who forced the gates, and confronted 
police, drawn up with arms to meet them. For a moment the 
mob retired, but only to return, wild with desperation, to assail’ 
the constables with stones and other missiles. In self-defence, 
at this critical juncture a single shot was fired by the police, 
and in the lull that followed they escaped into the house. The 
stones were again showered, and the windows and window- 
sashes of the house were speedily demolished. Again the 
constables fired, and were constrained to use their powder and 
shot for some time. The shots were aimed low, so as 
frighten, or, at the utmost, disable, the rioters—a fact 
reflects the highest credit on the mercy and moderation of the’ 


_ constables, who were acting under the strongest provocation. 
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A Fenian who was in the very act of stooping to pick up a | for twenty-four hours beneath the deep to wash away her 


stone was uuluckily shot. At this stage the madness of the 
mob knew no bounds, and the cry was raised to fire the 
house, and burn the policemen out, the leader of the crowd 
threatening them with twenty double-barrelled guns about 
their ears within half an hour. The constables, however, held 
their ground until relief came, and then made good their 
retreat to their barracks. 

Such was the late Fenian outrage on the administration of 
Jaw in Ireland. We in England can scarcely credit the extent 
and the degree of organization these Fenians have lately 
attained. A Cork journal says :— 


“ That the Fenian Brotherhood are daily numerically increasing in 
this locality is unquestionable ; that they are growing more and more 





| 


careless as to whether their movements are observed or not is also | 


quite apparent. 
They no longer seek the cover of the night to practice their evolutions 
or to hold their meetings. In open day they assemble, not on unfre- 
quented mountains or lonely out of the way places, but close to the 
city, and even march along the public roads in military fashion, in 
closely-packed and well-ordered ranks. They discuss their plans and 
avow their intentions almost without reserve. At least, euch a state 
of things exists in this part of the country, and to a greater extent 
than is generally known.”’ 


While on English soil our Volunteers are banding together 
for the defence of their homes, we find, on the other side of the 
Channel, a horde of hot-headed young men assembling, for no 
other object than to revolutionize the country, and dismember | 
the empire by fire and sword. They are said to possess 
large stores of arms, paid instructors, systematic organization, 
and a distinct revolutionary object, which was implied in Ahearn’s | 
ridicule of the policeman’s loyalty—“ paid for at the rate of | 
of fifteenpence a day.” We consider this conspiracy rather as 
weak and wicked than dangerous, at least to any great degree, 
to the Government of Ireland. There are many broad and | 
deep lines of demarcation which contrast it with the Irish | 
plots and plotters of other days, and in all these points it 
appears but a lower and more degenerate development of its 
predecessors. The United Irishmen of the last century com- 
bined against the English dominion members of the Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian Churches, with men 
of wealth, station, influence, and talent, as their leaders. 
Their combination filled the land, and yet it fell to pieces, 
and was crushed when it rose in rebellion to carry out its 
grand object. With O'Connell sprang up the “ moral force” | 
faction of Catholic Ireland, backed and blessed by the priest- 
hood; its mighty mission, to wrest from England the Repeal of | 
the Union, was a failure, and that national and wide-spread | 
organization of the Repeal party sleeps for ever in the grave | 
of the great Agitator. Then ‘“ Young Ireland” rose to work 
out Erin’s redemption from the cruel bondage of the Saxon, 
which ended in a farce of a single act in a cabbage-garden, 
with Smith O’Brien as the principal performer. And now we 
have this Fenian ground-swell that mutters and threatens so 
much. It stands alone and distinct in its mischievous object. 
It seems to be neither sanctioned nor abetted by the natural 
leaders of the Irish peasantry—the priesthood ; nay, from many 
an altar it has been solemnly denounced, and by the Roman 
Catholic bishops it has been severelyinterdicted. Unlike “ Young 
Ireland” and the rebels of ’98, the Fenian party are exclu- 
sively sons of the Roman Catholic Church, though repro- 
bated by their spiritual fathers. Other conspiracies against 
the rights and rule of England in Ireland embraced the whole 
extent of the country, and were not limited to a few counties, 
as the Fenians are. They were headed by men of mark, and 
supported by men of wealth or station or political influence, 
with a powerful press to uphold their claims and to defend their 
principles—attributes entirely wanting in this last phase of 
Milesian faction. | 

Under conditions so widely different from those of pre- | 
ceding organizations, it may well be doubted whether it is 
indigenous or an importation from America. The question | 
may be asked whether the democratic Ireland-loving, England- 


loathing Republic has supplied. with money and arms, and > 
military instruction, the land which sent her so many recruits 

to replenish the armies that fell like sheep before the sword of | 
the South. We know it has been more than once avowed by | 
Northern demagogues that they “reckon” on the day that is | 
soon to come, when a war with England will enable Ireland | 
to free herself from “the tyrant.” By too many the greatness | 
of England is believed to overshadow Ireland, which can never 
bask in the beams, or be cheered by the sunshine of pro- 
sperity, until the overshadowing monster is thrown down from 
its high place. This sentiment, so long prevalent in America, | 
is the fundamental doctrine of the Fenian political creed. We 
do not pray, with Castlereagh, that Ireland may be drowned 


Little attempt is made at concealment or secrecy. | 


"We regret that the speaker was not a Norfolk clergyman, 


grievances. We prescribe a milder remedy for her maladies. It 
is, we believe, in the power of a gentle yet firm Government to 
make all parties in Ireland feel that their interests are identical 
with those of England. As the legislation of Ireland has 
become more liberal and progressive, in the same proportion 
seditious conspiracy, under whatever name or form it may 
appear, has become less dangerous and less formidable from its . 
growing weakness and marked isolation from the educated and - 
influential classes. These silly outbreaks are fast dying away, 
like other malignant epidemics when exposed to a fuller ven- 
tilation, and a purer and more widely diffused light Let the 
Government of this country only go on as they have done for. 
the last quarter of a century, developing the material interests 
of that unhappy land, extending its trade and education, 
breaking up the bonds of faction and loosening its hold on. 


_ the minds of the educated and influential by a strict and im- 


partial administration of the law, by an honest endeavour to 
reward merit and capacity in all classes and creeds, without 
favour or prejudice; and by proving by their uniform action, 
that the great object of Englishmen is to govern Ireland for. 
the common interest and glory of a common empire, and not 
for the benefit or aggrandizement of England to the detriment 
of the sister country. 
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No. XXI.—THE DIOCESE OF NORWICH.—No. 3. 


THE DWELLING-PLACES OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 


Tuz Church of England claims in an especial manner to be, 
the Church of the poor. Has the Church fulfilled her duty in 


_ regard’ to the housing of the poor in our rural districts P 


Nowhere, in the poorest parts of France, or the wildest dis- 
tricts of Ireland, could greater indifference be shown to the 
comfort and decency of the cottagers than has been evinced by. 


_ the squirarchy of the wealthy, Conservative, game-preserving, 
county of Norfolk. The plea of poverty cannot be set up for 


their neglect. It was no uncommon occurrence on our tour to 
find landlords with reputed incomes of from £5,000 to £10,000 
a year, whose labourers were housed in dwellings that could. 
claim no superiority over an Indian wigwam. 
We adverted, in a recent article, to the jealousy which charac- 
terises the Norfolk clergy with regard tc their social status— 
to the pride with which they find themselves on easy visiting, 


terms with the neighbouring squires—and the anger and 


hauteur which they display when the Dissenting ministers 
claim to stand on anything like social equality with clergymen, 
who enjoy such easy and valued access to great men’s. houses. 


| With such opportunities of social converse, as well as_ clerical. 


exhortation, have the clergy of Norfolk done all that might have, 
been expected from true-hearted and fearless men, who-claim to, 
be in an especial manner the friends and advocates of the poor, 
and forlorn? Which of them have called attention in the 


_ pulpit to an evil more demoralising than any other ? 


Within a few hundred yards of many a parish chureh_ in 
Norfolk the families of the labouring poor are huddled together , 
in a fashion that makes decency impossible and immorality, 


almost inevitable. Before we give a few extracts from official. 


reports of the sanitary condition of the cottages of the agri-, 
cultural labourers of Norfolk, let us carefully realise the fact, 
that the clergymen of the several parishes must be well aware of 
the condition of these miserable hovels and rickety tenements 


_ —must know how the youth of both sexes are herded together 


at night—how the restraints of decency and modesty are broken 
down, and the terrible results to female virtue and female happi- 
ness, which spring from such asystem. Seeing that the evil is 
sufficient to neutralize all the agencies, whether moral or re- 


_ ligious, that may be at work to ameliorate the condition of the 


labouring poor, would not one expect that the clergy of the 
poor man’s Church would labour in season and out of season. 
to bring landowners, farmers, parish officers, and holders of 


_ cottage property to see their obligations in the sight of God 


and man to house the poor a little more like Christians and a 
little less like the beasts that perish ? pital A 

The abuse is one that demands strong angers for its 
repression, and strong language has been used by a ed 
a pious dignitary of the English Church on this subject. 
addressing Norfolk landowners. It was an Archdeacon of. 


Coventry who last year besought his clergy to lay this matter. 
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to heart. He told them, what every Norfolk clergyman should 
ere this have told every Norfolk squire, that, if they would 
have the labouring class respectable, they must enable them to 
respect themselves; that, if they would have them decent, 
they must render decency possible; that, if they would have 
them fond of their homes, they must make their homes agree- 
able. “To place any human being,” he said, “ where the 
restraints of decency and self-respect are taken away, where 
temptation is strong, and indulgence easy, and then wonder if 
he yields to impulses which he has in common with ourselves 
is both irrational and cruel.” 

The condition of the dwellings of the poor would, he said, 
alone account for the coarseness, the intemperance, and, above 
all, the want of chastity which exist against the humbler 
classes of our country. The Archdeacon of Coventry spoke 
with all plainness and kindness to his clergy, as to English 
gentlemen—to husbands and fathers, to sons and brothers— 
and he asked them what would be the standard of female 
morality in their own families if the daughters of the gentry 
were surrounded and situated as their sisters of the poor? 
“The maidens and the matrons of their own degree, delicately 
nurtured, fondly watched, trained in religion and virtue from 
their cradles, sheltered from temptation, guarded from dis- 
honour—to whom the allurements and the language and the 
contagion of vice were all unknown—whom the usages of 
society protected with more than Oriental jealousy—what 
would their condition be, were these barriers removed and these 
safeguards swept away—and if they were born and bred and 
tempted as their sisters of the poor? When they returned to 
the comforts and domestic happiness of their own homes— 
when their children clustered at their knees—when their sons 
grew up as the young plants, and their daughters as the 
polished corners of the temple—he besought them to contrast 
their domestic comforts and domestic security with the dis- 
comforts and the exposure and the helplessness of their poorer 
brethren, and to do what they could in their own parishes, and 
wherever their influence extended, to mend the present state of 
things. For what hope was there of the spirit of religion, of 
improvement in morality, of God’s blessing on their land— 
what could the lessons of the pulpit or the services of the 
Church effect, if society was thus sapped at its foundations 
and rotten at its core?” 

If clergymen as eloquent and as faithful as the Venerable 
Archdeacon Sandford ‘had filled the pulpits of Norfolk during 
the last quarter of a century, we should not now be compelled 
to raise the veil and disclose a state of things which is a 
scandal to our common country and a disgrace to the Christian 
religion. ‘The treatment of the Norfolk peasantry is shown not 


only in their moral condition—it is but too evident in their phy- | 
The Norfolk agricultural | 


sical conformation and appearance. 
labourer is, in form and stature, much inferior to the peasantry 
of most of our counties and of Ireland. From the amount of 
wages he receives, and the miserable character of his dwelling, 
it would be wonderful if he displayed a sound physical 
organization. His average wages do not exceed 8s. or 9s. a week, 
out of which he has to pay 1s. 6d. or 2s. a week for the rent 
of his wretched hovel. He often resides at a considerable dis- 
tance from his work, and has to expend a large amount of 
useful labour in going to and returning from it. 
Law has hitherto enabled the landlords to increase the value 
of their estates by driving the labourers out of the parish, 
and destroying their cottages, whereby the burden of relieving 


other parish. In no part of England have the landowners 
more largely availed themselves than in Norfolk of a defect in 
the law which was happily cured by the legislation of the past 
session. In that county it is no uncommon occurrence for an 


underfed labourer to be obliged to walk four miles to his | 
work in the morning, and the same distance at night, when his | 
day’s labour is, or ought to be, completed. The Norfolk labourer | 


has generally a numerous family to support out of his scanty 
wages, and making due allowance for the comparatively low 
price of bread at the present time—meat is a luxury seldom 
obtained by the majority of his class—how is it possible 
that his physical energies and those of his race should not 


degenerate ? 


The demoralization occasioned by the crowded and comfort- | 


less condition of their dwellings may be too easily conjectured. 
Adults of both sexes, sometimes closely related, and at other 
times comparatively strangers, are huddled together in a com- 
mon sleeping room. We found cases of constant occurrence 
where the parents and their grown-up children slept together 
in the same room—brothers and sisters ranging from ten to 
twenty years of age occupying the same small chamber at 
night, and not unfrequently the same bed. Instances are not 





wanting in which newly-married couples occupy the same 
small bedroom in common with growing boys and girls. 
Every effect likely to be produced from a mode of life charac- 
terized by an absence of all the commonest decencies, is dis- 
tinguishable among the inmates of such dwellings. 

The reader will understand more perfectly the evils to which 
we allude if we transcribe a few passages from the note-book 
of Mr, Clarke, late the county sanitary inspector for Norfolk, 
kept during his official visits. The cases subjoined are by no 
means highly coloured or exceptional, but are a fair average 
sample of those he collected. ‘The reader will shudder to see 
how the finer feelings of modesty and self-respect are trampled 
upon and stamped out among the daughters of the poor. 


PELTHORPE. 


1. A terribly dilapidated old place. The only bedroom is 
directly under the roof, and very badly ventilated ; occupied by 
husband and wife, and two sons respectively 19 and 26 years 
of age, and a daughter of 33, the three beds being necessarily 
so close as to touch each other. ‘There is no water-closet 
accommodation to this place. 

2. A cottage sadly out of repair. Rent £3.10s. Husband, 
wife, and six children. The daughters respectively 2, 12, and 
17 years of age; the sons 5, 8, and 14. They all sleep in one 
room. A married son and his wife and child sleep on the 
landing. 

3. Man, wife, and six children. Daughters, 3 and 14 years 
of age; the sons 6, 9,12, and 19. All sleep in the only bed- 
room, close and ill-ventilated. Beds composed of rags and 
short straw. No water-closet accommodation of any kind. 


SMALLBRO. 


4. A small clay hovel fearfully out of repair, and the walls 
falling to pieces inside and ont. There are in it but two 
rooms, both on the same level, and both exceedingly dirty from 
the crumbling of the walls atid ceiling. In the small ill- 
ventilated place used for sleeping stand two old stump bed- 
steads side by side, and covered only with rags. One of the 
bedsteads was appropriated by the mother, who is a widow, and 
a daughter aged 20, while a daughter aged 12, and another 14, 
and another 16, slept together on the other. No water-closet 
accommodation whatever to this tenement. 


WESTACRE. 


5. A tenement cccupied by a man, his wife, and eight 
children. Two sons, aged 21 and 38, slept in the kitchen, 
while in the only bedroom slept four daughters, aged re- 
spectively 13, 14, 16, and 36 years, the father and mother, and 
two illegitimate children of two of the daughters. This large 
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family had no water-closet accommodation whatever attached 
to their house. 

6. A man, his wife, and five daughters, aged respectively 
| 4, 6, 10, 12, and 16 years, and two sons, sleep in dne_ bedroom, 
| which the woman says is absolutely suffocating in hot weather. 
_ The eldest daughter, though only 16, is in the family way. No 
| water-closet accommodation. 

CHEDGRAVE. 

7. A miserably dilapidated, old thatched cottage, with two 
| rooms at the top, one reached by a ladder. The bedroom is 
very small, with sloping roof, reaching to the floor on both 
sides. Init sleep a man and his wife and three children. The 
man has lived in the cottage fifteen years, and never had any 


them in the hour of distress has been thrown upon some | water-closet accommodation till after Iuspector Clarke's visit. 


LANGLEY, 


8. A small cottage occupied by a man, his wife, and four 
children. Have but two rooms. ‘I'he daughters, aged 14 and 
24, sleep in one, while the sons, aged. 19 and 21, sleep in the 
same room as their father and mother. 


RaAcKHEATH. 


9. A cottage occupied by a man, his wife, and children, and 
a married daughter and her husband. One room is oceupied 
by the parents. Ini the other, a lean-to, built over the wash- 
house, are two beds, in one of which sleep their two sons, aged 
19 and 21; and in the other, the daughter and her husband, 
who have been married only a week. 


SHOTTESHAM. 


10. A cottage occupied by a man, his wife, and eleven 
children. Their sleeping accommodation consists of what was 
formerly one tolerably-sized bedroom, now parted into two, one 
portion of the divisions taking in that side of the casement 
which does ‘not open, so that the extended room thus formed 
-has no ventilation whatever. The parents, with an infant, a 


son, aged 4, and another, aged 5, occupy a single bed in one of 
the divisions ; while two beds in the other divisions form the 
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whole sleeping accommodation for three sons, aged 6, 10, and 

14 years, and their five daughters, aged 12, 15, 17, 19, and 22; 

only three beds, in fact, for thirteen people! , 
WALSINGHAM. 


11. A cottage occupied by a man, his wife, two grown-up 
daughters, and a grown-up son. One of the daughters sleeps 
in the same room with her father and mother. The other 
daughter and the son sleep in a very small lean-to, lighted 
only with glass tiles, and having no manner of ventilation 
whatever. 

OTHER PaRISHES. 


12. A small cottage occupied by a man, his wife, and nine 
children ; all sleep in one small, ill-ventilated bedroom. Ages 
of the children as follows :—daughter, 20; boy, 14; boy, 12; 
boy, 10; girl, 8; boy, 7; girl, 3; and another. The stench of 
the place is sickening, and is calculated to promote disease; in 
fact, the stench was so intolerable that I was compelled (says 
the Sanitary Inspector) to leave the room quickly. I have not 
experienced anything so bad in the country; there is no neces- 
sary accommodation for the use of this large family, and a foul, 
open cesspool is near the door. I was informed that, during 
the last summer, twelve persons slept in the same room. 

13. A cottage occupied by a man, his wife, ten children, and 
wife’s mother; one bed-room, recently parted off and made 
into two; ventilation bad, and the intermingling of the sexes 
objectionable. Ages of children:—daughter, 19; daughter, 16; 
daughter, 14; son, 13; boy, 12; girl, 9; girl, 7; boy, 6; boy, 
25 years; and boy, 8 months. 

14. One bed-room occupied by the following persons :—son, 
19; daughter, nearly 20; boy, 16; girl, 14; girl, 10; boy, 9; 
a son of 23 also slept at home till last Christmas. The 
mother of the children in this case said her daughters dreaded 
going to bed and getting up. 

These shocking cases are taken almost at hazard out of a 
great number placed at our disposal. They are by no means 
the worst that might be given, for the Sanitary Inspector has 
suppressed some cases of the intermingling of the sexes too 
revolting for insertion in a public journal. It is impossible 
to keep silence any longer in regard to this hideous social 
ulcer. Our first sentiment is no doubt one of indignation at 
the cruelty and neglect of the landlords. The next is a 
mingled feeling of astonishment and indignation at the silence 
and apathy of the Norfolk clergy, who have allowed this soul- 
and-body-destroying system to go on for so many years. They 
cannot plead ignorance, as their excuse. The Bishops of the 
present day compel the clergy to reside in their respective 
parishes, and by personally visiting the cottages of the 
peasantry the clergy are able to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of their circumstances and mode of living. Among the duties 
of the clergy of the Church of England it is expected of them 
in their pastoral character that in cases of injustice or oppres- 
sion practised upon the poor—especially when the cause of 
religion and good morals is concerned—they wil boldly stand 
between the oppressor and the oppressed. Can a single word 
of excuse be urged in defence of the clergy of the agricultural 
parishes of the episcopal diocese of Norwich in general, and of 


the county of Norfolk in particular, for allowing the present | 


cottage and gang system to continue so long without raising 
their voices against it? With a few honourable exceptions, 
they observed the most reprehensible silence on the subject, until 
Sanitary Inspector Clarke began his labours. The cases pub- 
lished by him illustrating the state of the cottages of the 
labourers of Norfolk obtained publicity in the London and 
local press. In no instance was their truthfulness disputed. 
When a chorus of indignation was heard at these disclosures— 
when the landowners of Norfolk were entreated for very shame 
to bestow as much care and consideration upon the proper and 


decent accommodation of their labourers as upon the housing | 


of their cattle and pigs—some of the clergy tardily, not to say 
unwillingly, joined in these reclamations. ‘“ When He maketh 
inquisition for blood,” shall He not remember them—He who 
“forgetteth not the ery of the humble? ” 

Mr. Clarke deserves great praise for his efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of the Norfolk labourer. Unfortunately he no 
longer holds the appointment of Sanitary Inspector. This is 
owing to his failure to obtain redress in a notorious case of 
neglect of sanitary precautions in the cottages of his labourers 


by Mr. Negus Burroughes, of Burlingham, a landowner of | 


great wealth, furmerly one of the members for the county. The 
history of Mr. Clarke’s contest with this local magnate is 
worth relating, if only to show with what perfect impunity an 
influential country squire can set public opinion at defiance 
without the slightest apparent loss of caste among his lay and 
clerical neighbours. 




















Notice having been given to Inspector Clarke that many of 
the cottages on the estate of Mr. Negus Burroughés, : of 
Burlingham Hall, were not only in a most dilapidated con- 
dition, but were also without the common requisites of decency, 
he inspected them and found them worse than he had been led 
to suppose. After having in vain brought the subject under 
Mr. Burroughes’ notice, he had no alternative bat to take 
official proceedings. On the 9th of August, 1864, he received 
an order to begin. The case was heard at the Blofield Petty 
Sessions, September 5, and fully proved. The decision of the 
magistrates was appealed against at Quarter Sessions held on the 
19th October, but the order of the magistrates was unanimously 
confirmed. It would naturally be thought that Mr. Burroughes 
would now have been fully convinced of the impropriety of his 
neglect, and that his labourers’ cottages would be immediately 
placed in a fit and proper state of repair. Mr. Burroughes, 
however strong in his dignity as a Norfolk squire of the good 
old school, refused to take the slightest notice of the decision of 
his brother magistrates, although his appeal had been rejected 
by a full bench. 

After delaying in vain some time longer, in the hope that 
Mr. Burroughes would see fit to obey the law, the inspector 
applied in due form to the board of guardians for authority to 
proceed against Mr. Burroughes for a penalty. To his great 
surprise, however, the board of guardians, six of whom we were 
informed were tenant-farmers on Mr. Burroughes’ estate, with- 
out giving the slightest reason for their decision, refused the 
application. In vain the inspector impressed upon them the 
absolute necessity of their interference; in vain he showed them 
that, unless they gave him the requisite authority, all the time, 
trouble, and expense which had been incurred—the latter 
amounting to at least £200, and which had to be paid out of 
the rates—would be thrown away. The guardians, without 
deigning to give the slightest explanation, positively refused 
their consent. The inspector next applied to the justices (January 
23, 1865) for a summons for a penalty, but it was found they 
could not legally act unless upon the application of the board 
of guardians, and his application was refused. The indetatig- 
able inspector then applied to the Home Secretary for advice. 
He received, about a week afterwards, a lengthy answer in which 
Sir George Grey complimented Mr. Clarke on his energy and 

perseverance, and then explained to him the legal bearings of 


_ the case, and the steps he should now take in the matter. The 
| letter from the Home Office was certainly a masterly composi« 


tion of its kind, that is, it was exceedingly abstruse, and utterly 
indefinite. The inspector informed us he conld make nothing of 
it. We read it attentively, and came to the same conclusion. 
If, indeed, the writer’s object was simply to instruct Mr. Clarke 
“ how not to do it,” he must be acknowledged to have succeeded 
admirably. It did not appear to contain one direction which 
was not followed by an explanatory. paragraph showing how it 
could not be acted upon. The result was that the unfortunate 
inspector, driven to despair and disgusted at the treatment he 
had received, threw up his appointment. His only satisfaction, 
and it was not an inconsiderable one, was to write a letter to 
the Times, which was not only inserted but was further sup-— 
ported by an indignant leading article on the cruelty of the 
system and the imperfections of the law. 

Conversing with Mr. Clarke on the subject of Mr. 
Burroughes’ cottages and their present condition, we inquired, 
now that all litigation had been stopped, what alterations and 
improvements had been effected P ‘ None whatever,” was the 
reply ; “I do not believe he has laid out a five-pound note on 
them ; at least I have heard nothing of it, if he has, and I do 
not think it would have escaped my observation, although I 
am no longer officially employed in the matter.” Thinking 
Mr. Clarke might be erroneous, we determined on inspecting 
some of the cottages ourselves. We first visited a block 
of the two-roomed cottages. Their outside appearance was 
most unfavourable. They were in a dilapidated condition. Two 
or three new windows had certainly been put in, but some of the ~ 
others were patched up with pieces of wood. In the first 
cottage we found a mild-spoken respectable woman, exceedingly 
cleanly, both in her person and her room. She was suffering 
from ill-health, and was so weak she could hardly converse 
with us. When we entered she was employed in rocking the 
cradle of a sick child which apparently had not a week’s life 
in it. She had already lost one, she said, by fever. She spoke 
with great regret of the absence of necessary accommodation 
for decency in her cottage. The room on the ground floor was 
in tolerable repair, but to reach the one above there was 
simply a ladder and a trap door. The floor of the upper room 
was in a most dilapidated condition, there being holes in it 80 
large as to make it positively dangerous. ‘The two other 
cottages were scarcely in a better condition. The women we 
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saw in them appeared to be of a very respectable class; pos- 
sibly they had been domestic servants. They all spoke in 
- terms of great regret upon the discomfort and want of decency 
. in the arrangements of their dwellings. The three cottages, 
. which we were informed contained twenty-three inmates, were 
. without the slightest water-closet accommodation whatever. 
: It was urged in excuse by the landlord, or his agent, that if 
. they crossed the garden of a neighbouring farm-house, there 
» was a cottage where they might find the accommodation they 
required. 
At Humblington we inspected another cottage belonging to 
\ Mr. Burroughes. The woman of the house told us she had 
» but two bedrooms, which were utterly inadequate to the wants 
. Of her family, and that she was greatly distressed at the way 
\ in which they were obliged to huddle together at night. We 
, asked her if we might examine the rooms, and without the 
: slightest hesitation she conducted us upstairs. The first showed 
* us one tolerably-sized bedroom, in which she and her husband 
. slept. In the other, seventeen feet long by seven feet broad, 
were two stump-bedsteads, in which slept her-sevett children— 
‘ three sons, aged respectively 14, 15, and 20 years, and four 
- girls, of 6, 11, 16, and 21 years of age. The room was 
« miserably ventilated, having no fireplace and only one window, 
. one foot broad by two feet six inches in height. We inquired 
. how she could allow children of both sexes and of such ages to 
. sleep together in the same room? “How can I help it?” she 
‘said, “we have no other place for them. I would willingly 
arrange differently if I could, but you see it is impossible.” 
, We inquired whether any alteration for the better had been 
_ effected by their landlord since the proceedings taken against 
- him by the Sanitary Inspector, and she replied, “ None at all.” 
‘ We then asked what rent she paid Mr. Burroughes for her 
cottage. She replied, “ Three guineas a year.” 

We afterwards inspected the outside of the house, and found 

that for this numerous family no water-closet accommodation 
~whatever had been provided by the landlord. In another 
cottage close by we found a man, his wife and two daughters, 
-ten and eighteen years of age, with only one bedroom, in which 
.they all slept. The neglect of the dwellings of the poor over the 
whole county of Norfolk was formerly more disgraceful than 
it is at present. Even now instances such as we have mentioned 
may be found in abundance all over the county. Among the 
most distressing cases we met with were those’ in wliich a 
-portion of the inmates of an overcrowded cottage were suffering 
from sickness. In one cottage we found a man and his wife 
and five children sleeping in a bedroom, which also contained 
® girl of fourteen who was dying of consumption. Frequently 
we met with women in childbed sleeping in the same room 
with their sons as well as daughters. ‘To find girls contined 
with illegitimate children sleeping in the same room with their 
brothers and sisters was by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence. Such instances are common all over Norfolk. 

In strong contrast with the cottages of the agricultural 
labourers in Norfolk are the common lodging houses in the 
towns. Beggars and tramps—the lowest, most lazy, and most 
vicious of the population—are better housed and cared for in 
Norfolk than the honest and industrious peasantry who till the 
fields, reap the harvest, and make the land smile with plenty. 
In Norwich especially the common lodging-houses frequented 
‘by the mendicants and tramping class are water-tight, well 
ventilated, and lime-washed twice a year. The linen used in 
them is scrupulously clean. _ No intermingling of the sexes 
is’ allowed, except in the case of married persons, or parents 
and their children under fourteen years of age. Altogether 
these houses and their arrangements, while they reflect credit 
on the municipal authorities of the town, are calculated to 
deepen our regret that the meritorious and hard-working 
agricultural labourers ofthe country are so much worse housed 
and so much less cared for than our proletaires and the scum 
of our migratory town population. 

The reader will rejoice to know that this picture has a 
bright side, and that all the landowners in the county of 
Norfolk are not as indifferent to the welfare of their cottiers 
as Mr. Burroughes and men of his stamp. Among those 
who show a praiseworthy solicitude for the physical and 
moral welfare of their labourers, a conspicuous place must be 
given to the Marquis Townshend.’ Upon his large estates in 
the parishes of Topcroft, East Raynham, and West Raynham, 
it would be difficult to find a labourer’s cottage otherwise than 
in complete repair, and provided with every requisite for 
decency and comfort. Indeed, more perfect specimens of 
cleanliness and good order than they present it would be hard 

to imagine. ll are well built of brick, and many of them of 
very tasteful elevation. The majority of these cottages have 
three: good sleeping-rooms, sitting-room, and kitchen, with 





copper and oven complete; and particular attention has been 


given to ventilation. Every necessary convenience is to be 
found in them; and there is a total absence of those disgusting 
objects which continually offend the eye on other estates that 
we visited. Some of the cottages on his lordship’s estates 
are even more commodious than those above described, 
having a greater number of sleeping-rooms, and these are 
allotted to labourers with large families of children, In no 
case are two families allowed to reside in the same house. 
Especial attention has also been given to the drainage of the 
whole of the cottages on the estates. We were, indeed, 
informed by the Sanitary Inspector of Norwich, that. his lord- 
ship’s villages are better drained than any others he had visited 
in the county, nor have any a more abundant supply of water. 
This philanthropic nobleman has his reward, first ip the testi- 
mony of a clear conscience, and next in the gratitude and good 
feeling of his tenant-labourers. 

Another landowner, who takes great interest in the welfare 
of his labourers, is'Mr. Bampton Gurdon, M.P. All the 
labourers’ dwellings on his estate appear to be in admirable 
order, and great solicitude is shown by him in everything which 
can tend to the comfort and advantage of his poorer tenants. 
Mr. John Henry Gurney, Sir P. Boileau, and several others 
should also be mentioned in terms of praise. In beauty of 
position as well as picturesque elevation, no cottages can sur- 
pass those of Sir Francis Crossley at Somerleyton. The man- 
ner in which they are kept by the tenants proves how easily a 
love of neatness, and an eye to effect, can be produced in the 
English agricultural labourer. One of the most pleasing 
features in the aspect of the village is the emulation which 
appears to exist among the inhabitants in floriculture. Scarcely 
a cottage did we pass that had not in its well-cared-for garden 
a collection of flowers that would carry off a prize at half the 
country flower-shows. 

It is pleasant to know that the movement for improving the 
cottages of the poorer labourers is steadily, if slowly, progressing. 
Several landowners, whose tenants were lately living in the 
greatest discomfort, are now busily engaged in repairing and 
improving their dwellings. Honour to whom honour is due! We 
would most gladly have given the credit of this reformation’ to 
the exertions of the Norfolk clergy. Mr. Clarke was greatly 
assisted in his attempts to improve the condition of Mr. 
Burroughes’ hovels by one of the local clergy—the Rev. Mr. 
Fellowes. But we lament to repeat that with very few and 
scanty exceptions no praise whatever is due to the clergy of the 
“ Poor Man’s Church” in Norfolk, for calling the attention of 
the squirarchy, either in public or private, to the indecent and 
immoral state of things so eloquently denounced by the Arch- 
deacon—of another diocese. 








FINE ARTS. 


ee 


THE ART UNION PRIZE PICTURES. 


THERE are few events in the fine-art season of this metropolis 
more melancholy than the exhibition of the works of art which 
the prizeholders of the Art Union select as their favourite exam- 
ples of what a picture ought to be. 

As regularly as the expiring moments of the season come we 
have this réchauffé of the common-place of all the galleries set 
before us. It reminds us of that immortal hash of schoolboy days 
so capitally named with schoolboy wit “resurrection pie” ; a few 
good scraps turn up now and then which recall the flavour of the 
academy feast, but the repast is an unsavoury one, and says very 
little, either for the skill of the cooks or the taste of the partakers, 
who may be said to have bought their own provisions. Yet we 
must suppose that this is a sample of the fine-arts food for the 
million, consumed, we presume, very largely “in the provinces” 
or “in the colonies,” but it is to be hoped that it is not really 
regarded by the prizeholders as the staff of life in art, however it 
may stand as that indispensable support to the artists. We must 
try to find some consolation in the thought that the great bulk of 
these pictures represent enough work for the money. Perhaps 
they do, and we have no doubt nearly all of them*have been 
painted by artists who must have suffered agonies in going over 
those same mountains so often, and sitting gazing on that idle 
lake with the same boat and figures on it, and the same cows and 
sheep reposing on the on banks. We can see painfully how art 
may become degraded into the commonest handiwork by this 
terrible repetition of his little successes which the small artist, 
like the small actor, falls into, as the easiest way of keeping the 
wolf from the door. The actor may be tired of his part, too, but 
he has always the best of it, for he rather gains in estimation 
when he can boast of the 600th representation, while the importu- 
nate painter can only chafe as he goes round in the same mill-like 
work, without getting credit even for the industry and 
severance he has exercised in producing his 600th representation, 
Certainly it would astonish the patrons of some of the sculptors if 
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they could be shown the hosts of their favourite wood-nymphs and 
Dorotheas that have settled in the provinces, It is a question 
whether the Copyright Act ought not to have been made to keep 
some check upon the prolific reproduction of this marble family, 
and applied some wholesome restriction upon painting, so that 
they should confine their talents, say to the three hundredth 
repetition of pictures, such as we know so familiarly under the 
terms of “Grace before Meat,” “Cottage Devotion,” ‘ Love's 
Young Dream,” “ Maternal Affection,” “The Fisherman’s Family,” 
and the whole progeny of the picturesque race of the studios that 
bore us worse than Roman beggars. 


It would be rather too hard a thing to say that the Art Union 
Society encouraged the manufacture of all these common and 
inferior pictures and statues—that it fed a vulgar appetite. The 
blame assuredly rests more with the artists who abuse a fair 
opportunity offered by the society. The Art Union could not say, 
“Go on painting trash, our prizeholders will continue to get rid of 
any quantity.” They have almost exceeded the limits of fair and 
equal patronage by devoting so large a sum as £600 to a work of 
sculpture, and we cannot very highly congratulate them on their 
success ; still, the principle of giving fewer and larger sums for 
prizes would seem to be one more likely to favour the production 
of good pictures than that which has so long been followed, of 
dividing the amount allotted from the subscriptions into a great 
number of small sums. The result is inevitably to encourage the 
manufacturing tendency amongst third-rate painters. If the large 
subscription were allotted to a few large prizes, we should be 
inclined to think more persons would be found willing to join the 
chances of obtaining a really fine work of art. As it is, the largest 
prize is £200, with two of £150, and three of £100, the rest 
diminishing in amount, but increasing in number, down to £10. 
In France, the Government purchases a few valuable pictures of 
the best class out of the proceeds of a lottery, and it may be 
supposed that most persons disposed to aid the Art Union in 
promoting art would prefer seeing the patronage well bestowed in 
the purchase of a few first-rate works to seeing, as they must in 
this exhibition, how completely wasted it is so far as the promotion 
of good taste is concerned. Such is the national propensity for 
speculation and risking the chances of a lottery, that we are con- 
vinced the public would take more interest in the Art Union if 
there were higher prizes to go in for. The excellent set of illus- 
trations of the Norman Conquest, by Mr. Maclise, provided for 
next year’s subscribers, will amply recuperate them for their 
guinea ; and in this department the directors seem to be more 
disposed to improve their selection than in the pictures. There 
has however, been ng competition this year in outlines, which is to 
be regretted, as this was an opportunity of encouraging art in one 
of its best and most useful forms. The drawings by Mr. Maclise 
form a series of forty-two engravings, executed in a slight but 
effective manner, without much shading, under the superintendence 
of Professor Griiner. Besides these, the society has provided 
porcelain busts of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, reduced by 
C. Delpech, from the original bust by Morton Edwards; vases 
(electro-plate oxidised) with Cupid and Psyche in relief, by 
J. Barkentin ; chromolithographs of “Young England,” from a 
drawing by Alfred D. Fripp ; chromolithographs of “ Wild Roses,” 
from a drawing by Birket Foster ; proof impressions of a series of 
etchings by the late R. Brandard. 


The principal pictures selected from the various galleries are Mr. 
G. D. Leslie’s “ Defence of Latham House,” which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, and was chosen by Mr. W. H. Webb as 
the holder of the largest prize of £200. The picture is a showy, 

pular kind of work, precisely such as would please an Art 

nion prizeholder. The two £150 prizes are represented by 
“Innocence,” by Mr. J. J. Hill, a figure in the exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists, and “ The Thorn,” by Mr. E. J. Cobbeti, 
of the same society. The three £100 prizes are, “ Lochaber no 
more,” by Mr. W. H. Paton; “Eastern Life,” by Mr. W. Gale, a 
small figure-subject, finished in the artist’s peculiar manner, 
exhibited at the Academy ; and “ The Tombs of the Mamelukes,” 
a water-colour drawing, by Mr.C. Vacher, exhibited at the Institute 
of Water-Colour Painters, and one of the best pictures in the 
whole collection of the Art Union. It was selected by Mr. J. 
Hutton. In some instances the holders of the minor prizes have 
been induced to add to the sum gained in order to purchase some 
picture of higher value, this occurred in about one-fourth of the 
number of purchases. In some few instances the prize-money 
was greater than the price of the picture, in which case, we hope 
thé lucky individual gave the artist the benefit of his good fortune. 
In addition to the pictures are exhibited Mr. Birch’s “ Wood- 
nymph,” for which he obtained the premium of £600 in the 
sculpture competition ; some small bas-relief’, in fictile ivory ; the 
vase in repoussé work, by Mr. Barkentin ; and the testimonials 

resented to each of the secretaries, Mr. Pocock and Mr. Godwin, 

y certain members of the society, which was designed by Mr. 
W. F. Woodington, and executed in silver by Messrs. Elkington. 








MUSIC. 


Mr. ALFRED MELLoy’s concerts are running a successful career. 
Notwithstanding the supposed deserted state of the metropolis at 
this season of fashionable, political, and legal vacation, there seems 
to be an abundant population left to furnish nightly crowds at the 
excellent concerts which are now going on at the Royal Italian 





Opera house. Several classical nights have been given since the 
commencement of the series, with half the programme devoted 
entirely to the works of one of the great composers. There has 
been a Gounod night, a Mendelssohn night, and, on Monday 
Jast, a Meyerbeer night, when an instrumental selection from 
“L’Africaine,” arranged by Mr. Mellon, was produced. The 
Meyerbeer portion of the concert commenced with the overture 
which was composed specially for the opening of the International 
Exhibition of 1862,—a work containing some brilliant and effective 
orchestral writing, but, as a composition, overwrought and forced, 
and wanting in clearness and coherence of plan. The treatment 
of the national air, “ Rule Britannia,” is ingenious, but laboured ; 
and notwithstanding the frequent traces of the hand of a master in 
the richness of the instrumentation and the splendour of the 
climaxes, the work is inferior in freshness and spontaneous energy 
to that which was produced by Auber for the same occasion ; and 
this incidental comparison suggests that an “ Auber night” would 
form an interesting feature in Mr. Mellon's series. To return, 
however, to the Meyerbeer celebration,—the selection fronf the 
posthumous opera, “ L’Africaine,” is a very clever and effective 
mélange of the best and most interesting portions of that work, 
strung tdgether with great tact and skill, and affurding an 
agreeable reminiscence to those who have heard the o 

in its dramatic shape, and an interesting foretaste to those 
who have yet to make that experience. It commences with 
the overture, and continues with a reproduction of the best 
vocal pieces, the singers being represented by the principal 
solo instruments of the band. Among these Mr. tasters 
clarinet, Mr. Hill’s violin, Mr. Collins's violoncello, Mr. Hughes's 
yer and Mr. Levy's cornet, were conspicuous. The selection 
closes appropriately with the renowned sixteen bars in unison, 
belonging to the scene of the death-dealing Mancanilla-tree, 
This passage, singular rather from its instrumentation than from 
any intrinsic originality, produced the same marked sensation 
that always attends it in dramatic performance. The immense 
concentration of sound in the employment of so many instruments 
(string and wind) on a simple melodic passage, produces an extra- 
ordinary effect, intensely cold and passionless, and instinct with a 
thrill of indefinable dread, altogether highly significant of the 
situation. The selection, which was thoroughly successful, will, 
doubtless, prove an attraction during the continuance of the con- 
certs. To introduce into the programme Thalberg’s Fantasia on 
subjects from the “ Huguenots” was somewhat straining a point, 
since the greater portion of the piece is Thalberg’s rather than 
Meyerbeer’s. It was brilliantly played by Mdlle. K whose 
substitution, however, when encored, of one of Mendelssohn's 
“ Lieder ohne worte” was a decided departure from the purpose of 
the hour. The romance, “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” brilliantly sung 
by Mdile. Liebhart, completed the Meyerbeer selection. On 
Monday Malle. Carlotta Patti is to appear. 

The English Opera company is expected to commence its winter 
season in the course of a few weeks, opening with an adaptation 
of “L’Africaine.” There is also talk of producing a version of 
Felicien David's “ Lalla Rookh,” and a new opera by Mr. George 
Osborne, the well-known pianist. . 





SCIENCE. 








SomE curious chemico-botanical inquiries have recently been 
reported to the French Academy by M. Isidore Pierre. The object 
of this savant’s researches was to discover in what of cereal 
plants, and during what.seasons, potash is most abundant. In 
carrying out his investigations the greatest care was taken to 
ensure the examination of the corresponding parts of several 
specimens of corn. The plants were analyzed betore flowering, in 
bloom, and in the fruit time. From a great number of experiments, 
the author draws the following conclusions:—1. That in the various 
parts of the plant (leaves, nodes, and internodes) the proportion of 
potash to soda increases in a well-marked manner, as we pass from 
the lower to the upper parts of the plant. 2. That in parts of the 
same name and position this proportion tends to diminish as the 
plant advances toward the period of ripening. Sometimes this 
diminution is much less marked in the Jeaves than in the nodes 
and internodes. It seems that potash salts play a more important 
part in the life of the plant than soda salts ; in fact, it is seen that 
the former predominate in those parts of the plant which may be 
considered the most perfect in the last-developed portions, whilst 
soda is generally found most abundant in the structures which are 
earliest developed and whose office is rather temporary, or at least 
of secondary importance. From these facts, it will be seen that 
the adversaries of the. employment of common salt as a manure 
have a new argument in their favour, so far as relates to the culti- 
vation of corn. The nodes of cereals contain an enormous quantity 
of potash, more than 4°5 per cent, of their entire weight, and 
nearly half (42'5) of théir ashes. ; 

Unquestionably the greatest benefit that could be conferred 
upon mechanical science would be that resulting from the 
discovery of a means of preventing the oxidation of iron and steel ; 
or, in other words, of preventing rust. It is, therefore, of some 
importance to record a method which has recently been sugges 
for the accomplishment of the end alluded to. According to the 
process lately patented by M. Chambeyron, it 18 proposed to 
prevent aod and iron oxidizing by the forced incorporation of 
volatile metals having little affinity for oxygen. Tinning, zincing, 
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and leading give only incomplete results, and M. Chambeyron has 
discovered that it is only by incorporating into the iron itself, and 
to a certain depth, a metal or alloy little affected by the action of 
oxygen, and considered practically inoxidizable, that iron and 
steel can be protected from rust in sea and other waters. The 
method he employs is to introduce zinc alone in a state of vapour 
into the iron and steel, when these are intended for exposure to the 
action of oxygen alone, and a volatile alloy of zinc, tin, and lead 
when the metals are to be exposed to other influences. A high 
temperature being necessary to vaporize the metals, the operations 
are conducted in cementing chambers, To each of the cast-iron 
heads of the upper retorts is adapted a tube, the lower extremity 
of which dips into the retort, the upper end being terminated by a 
funnel, which has underneath a spheroidal reservoir, furnished 
above and below with a tap for shutting off communication either 
with the retorts or with the interior of the reservoir. The metals 
to be incorporated are poured in a state of fusion into this funnel, 
whence they fall into the retort, the high temperature of which 
converts them very quickly into vapour. In case the pressure 
produced by the vapour is not strong enough to effect the 
incorporation, a part of the gas of the gasometer is caused to flow 
into the retort, and thus increase the pressure. When the metallic 
vapours have been incorporated in the pores of the iron and steel, 
they are condensed by the diminution of the temperature. We 
are not aware whethet M. Chambeyron’s process has been yet 
properly tested, but its principle certainly promises well. 


A new method of extracting sugar from the juice of the sugar- 
cane has been suggested by M. Alvaro Reynaso, of Havannah. 
This gentleman uses acid phosphate of alumina, carefully neutral- 
ized with lime, for clarifying the cane-juice. Alumina and phos- 
phate of lime are precipitated, and carry down effectively the 
colouring and nitrogenized bodies. He has also discovered an in- 
genious method of getting rid of the bulk of water in the juice, by 
a peculiar, process to which he merely refers in his paper in the 
Comptes Rendus. He submits the juice to an extremely low tem- 
Sapa and thus produces a mass composed of thick syrup and 

ittle lumps of ice ; he separates the syrup from these by means of 
a centrifugal machine, and then evaporates quickly in vacuo. 


It appears, from a statement in one of the Philadelphia papers, 
that solid petroleum has been found in West Virginia. Some 
persons owning ground in the district, found upon these premises 
a hard black substance, which was supposed to be coal. However, 
upon chemical analysis it was found to be solidified petroleum, 
crystallized upon the outside of the vein, and granulated within. 
It lay in a stratified form, and the vein was of very considerable 
thickness. So far as traced, the “lode” was about a mile in 
length. The discoverers, who were determined to put their acqui- 
sition to the test, have found that it yields by distillation a pure 
oil at the rate of from 160 to 170 gallons per ton. The mine is 
situated ten miles from Cairo, and is about thirty miles east of 
Parkersburg. 
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THE HELVETIC SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Tue fiftieth annual meeting of the Helvetic Society of Natural 
Sciences has been held at Geneva this week, on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. The proceedings commenced with a private 
réunton at the house of the. President for the year, M. de la 
Rive, on Sunday evening. On Monday morning, at ten o'clock, 
the President delivered the opening address to a large audience 
in the Conservatoire de Musique, and papers were read at the 
same general meeting by MM. Studer, St. Clair, Deville, Dufour, 
and De Candolle. At 1 p.m., the six sections met in their re- 
spective rooms, to arrange the several proceedings for the two 
following days, the sections being Chemistry, Physical Science, 
Botany, Geology, Zoology, and Medicine. At 3 p.m. there was 
a dinner at the Electoral Building, and in the evening four 
hundred members and guests were entertained by M. De Candolle 
in the grounds of his campagne au Vallon, being carried from 





the town at the expense of the Genevese members of the society, | 


on the American tramway to Chéne, where the omnibuses lett of £11,351. 


the tramway and thence conveyed the passengers to M. de Can- 
dolle’s gate. No detailed programme was printed, and the only 
means of learning what papers were to be read was by consulting 
the manuscript lists posted each day on the doors of the rooms 
in which the different sections met. The Geological section was 


numerously attended, and there were many interesting papers — 


and discussions. Among the former we may mention M. Favre's 
communication on the Saléve, M. Desor’s defence of Escher’s 
theory on the desert of Sahara, the remarks of M. Favre on the 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 
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Consors are now quoted 89§ to } for money, and 89} to j for the 
account (September 7). 

There were very few transactions in Colonial Government securities. 
Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan. and July 1877-84), changed hands at 97 4; 
Cape of Good Hope 6 per Cents. (April and Oct., 1890-1900), 107 ; 
Queensland 6 per Cent., 102}; Victoria 6 per Cents. (April and 
October), 1094. 


Joint-stock bank shares have been firm, an advance occurring in 
Chartered Merchantile of India, Commercial of India, European, 
Hindustan, China, and Japan, and London Bank of Mexico, London 
and County were steadily supported at the late improvement. 
Standard of British South Africa show a further reduction. 


The shares of the financial companies were quict, and no variation 
of importance took place in prices, which were quoted as follows :— 
International Financial, } to 1} prem. ; General Credit, 1 7-16 to9-16 
prem., ex div.; London Financial, 6} to 7 prem. ; imperial Mercan- 
tile Credit, 1 to } prem.; Credit Foncier and Mobilier, 2§ to 3§ 
prem. 

Foreign Stocks have been rather dull, and a fractional decline has 
taken place in Italian Five per Cents., Mexican, Spanish Passive and 
Certificates, and Tarkish Consolidés. The Anglo-Turkish Loans of 
1858 and 1862, on the other hand, improved. 

The closing (but in many cases nominal) quotations for shares in 
new undertakings are subjoined:—Metropolis Sewage, 10} to 11} 
prem.; London Bridge Land, 4 dis. to par; London Jute Works, } to 
1 prem.; Menai Park and Hotel, 1 to 2 prem.; Belfast and Bangor 
Railway and Land, } tol prem.; McQueen Brothers, 1 to 2 prem, ; 
Marseilles Extension Railway and Land, par to 1 prem.; and Anglo- 
Greek Steam Navigation 2 to 3 prem. 


Both at the Bank and in the open market the applications for 
discount have again been moderate, and exceptional transactions in 
the best paper continue to take place at 3} per cent. The general 
rate for three months’ bills, however, is 33 to 4 per cent., and for six 
months, 4} to 5. On the Stock Exchange the supply remains large 
with little demand, and the charge for loans on Government securities 
is nominally 1} to 2} per cent. 


The Stock Exchange Committee have appointed Monday, Aug. 28, 
a special settling day in the B shares of the Northern Assam Tea 
Company (Limited), and Friday, Sept. 1, in the shares of Barned’s 
Banking Company (Limited), both to be marked. They have also 
ordered the shares of the Delhi Bank Corporation to be marked in the 
Daily List, and those of the London and Southwark Insurance 
Corporation in the twice a week list. 


The numbers are published of 1,241 bonds of the Greek loan 
guaranteed by England, France, and Russia, which have been drawn 
for redemption. 

The conversion of the Internal Debt of the Turkish Empire is 
proceeding favourably through the Société Génerale. Upwards of 
£1,000,000 of all descriptions of stock have been converted since the 
15th instant, the date on which the conversion commenced. 

The deliveries in London in the Tea Trade estimated for the week 
were 1,184,318Ib, which is a decrease of 64,050Ib, compared with the 
previous statement. 

The report of the directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
states that the total receipts for the past half-year amonuted to 
£804,816, against £778,280 for the corresponding half of 1864, 





showing an increase of £26,536. The expenses amounted to 
£413,080, against £392,970, showing-an increase of £20,110. The 
total receipts from traffic and other sources amounted to £804,816, 
| and the total working expenses to £413,080, leaving a balance of 
£391,736. The payments made to the Northern and Eastern and 
other companies, interest on guaranteed, preference stocks, and 
mortgages, &c., amounted to £348,813, leaving a balance of £42,923. 
The net balance available for dividend was £43,409, which would 
provide a dividend for the past balf-year at the rate of 1 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary stock of the company, leaving a balance of 
#€1,731 for the next account. The available balance was less by 
| £9,248 than that for the corresponding period of last year, which was 








| mainly occasioned by an increase in the expenditure for goods traffic 


TrRAFFICs AND DivipENpDs.--There is but little reason for dissatis- 
faction respecting the dividends which have already been declared, 
and considering the increase of capital which has taken place in most 
of the leading lines, the issue of which gave handsome bonuses to the 
proprietors, the rates of dividend have been remarkably well sus- 
tained. The Great Northern pays 5}, or the same rate as in the 


_ corresponding half-year, the additions to capital and working charges 


Rhone glacier, and other papers on the Alps of Fribourg, the | 


neighbourhood of Chambery, and the cluses of the Jura. In the 
Physical Section there was much to attract the assembled savants, 
M. Dufour treating of terrestrial currents of electricity, and M. 


motice on the doors stated that Messrs. gyndall and De la Rive 
would make conjointly des communications. The united sections 


absorbing the increased receipts, amounting to about £68,000. The 


| North-Eastern dividend of 5} on Berwick stock is the same as last 


year; 5 percent, on the York section is an increase of } per cent; 
34 on the Leeds goes against 3} last year. On the Carlisle there is 


_ an increase of } per cent., paying 7} against 7; and on the Darlington 
1 _ 84 is paid, against 8 in the corresponding half of last year. The North 
Emile Gautier of the physical constitution of the sun, while the | 


Staffordshire gives 3} as against 4 per cent., a reduction due to excep- 


_ tional circumstances connected with the strike of the pitmen. The Lan- 


of Physique and Chimie produced papers by MM. Wiedemann, | 


Deville, and Schonbein, on Magnetism, Dissociation, and Oxygen. | 


In the Botanical section the papers of chief interest were by 
Professor de Bary sur les Générations alternantes des Champignons ; 
ny Professor Heer, on Foréts sous-marines ; and by Professor De 

e, on the heat necessary for the germination of seed. We 
have not received an account of the third day’s proceedings in one 
or two of the sections, 


| 


cashire and Yorkshire dividend of 5} compares with 53, the reduction 
being accounted for, to a great extent, by temporary and unusually 
heavy claims on account of compensation, anda slight increase in 
capital. The Bristol and Exeter gives 4} per cent., as in the last 
year. The Midland gives 6} as against 7 per cent., the decline being 
due to increased charges on new capital required for lines not yet in 
operation. On the Irish lines the results are certainly better than 
was anticipated, and the payment of 3} by the Dablin Belfast against 
a per cent. is a small but gratifying evidence of progreas,—Ratlway 

ews. . 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND.* 


Mr. GILBert complains in his preface, and we have no doubt 
with sufficient cause, of the lax and careless way in which so-called 
Irish histories have hitherto been compiled. Their authors, he 
tells us, have done little more than copy blindly the statements of 
those who have preceded them in the same path, without either 
examining primary Irish sources, or consulting the archives of 
England and Ireland, which form an authentic basis for Anglo- 
Irish history. Up to the present time we have not even had an 
accurate catalogue of the Viceroys of Ireland. To some extent 
this unsatisfactory state of things is no doubt due to the condition 
of the Irish public records. Much has of recent years been done 
for the arrangement and calendering of the public muniments of 
England, but those of the sister country have not yet received 
equal attention. We quite agree with Mr. Gilbert in thinking 
that his country has good cause of complaint on this score ; and 
although perhaps the grievance may not be a very serious one we 
shall be quite ready to join him on any proper occasion in demand- 
ing “ justice for Ireland.” However, notwithstanding the obstacles 
against which he has had to contend, and the difficulty under which 
he has worked, our author, who is already favourably known by his 
history of the city of Dublin,. has succeeded in collecting materials 
for the portly volume before us, in which he traces the history of 
the English Government in Ireland from its establishment to the 
termination of the reign of Henry VII.in 1509. It bears intrinsic 
evidence of great learning, of industry, and of original research. 
Asa contribution to our knowledge of Irish history it is of un- 
questionable value. But here we fear that our praise must stop. 
Mr. Gilbert is rather an archeologist or a chronicler than an 
historian. His narrative is dry, hard, and unpicturesque. His 
facts are a mere succession of items, and do not fall in with, or 
suiggest any general view. The personages who figure in his pages 
are little more than names; nor does he display a spark of the 
imagination or sympathy which is requisite to convey a vivid im- 
pression of the spirit, or of the men of the past age. His book is 
meritorious ; but if the truth must be told, it is dull. Nor does 
the author compensate, by strict and judicial impartiality, for 
the tameness of his style. He is a strong partizan of his own 
countrymen, and draws the “ English invader” in very dark colours. 
Within moderate limits we are quite ready to make every excuse 
for a natural disposition to favour his own kith and kin. These 
limits are, however, a good deal exceeded when we are presented 
with a picture of Henry II. of England, which a monkish chro- 
nicler of the time would not have hesitated to adopt. That 
monarch was no doubt passionate, sensual, and more than a little 
addicted to lying. But he was also a sagacious statesman, an able 
and vigorous ruler, and a stout and capable commander. Take 
him for all in all he was the greatest monarch of his time ; and we 
should certainly have heard a great deal more of his virtues, and a 
great deal less of his vices, had he not quarrelled with the Pope, 
ss resolutely set his face against the usurpations of the Church of 

me, 

The history of Anglo-Norman rule in Ireland owes its peculiar 
character in a great measure to the-mode in which the conquest 
of the island was made, or rather was sought to be made. He 
had neither the time nor the power to overrun the island, to 
subjugate the powerful chieftains who ruled in the different pro- 
vinces, and to establish his supremacy over the whole country. 
He landed at Waterford on the 11th of October, 1171, and marched 
thence to Dublin, where he kept his Christmas. But although he 
spent the winter in Leinster he does not seem to have gone further 
north than Dublin, nor further west than Cashel. Some of the 
chiefs of the districts near those towns on the southern and south- 
eastern coasts, of which the Anglo-Norman barons who preceded 
their sovereign had obtained possession, agreed to become tributary 
to him, but Mr. Gilbert asserts confidently that he did not 
even assume the title of king or lord of Ireland. At all events 
he did little or nothing to establish his rule. Following towards 
Ireland the policy which William Rufus and Henry I. had adopted 
towards Wales, he appears to have relied upon the exertions of his 
great nobles for the ultimate subjection of the island. Accord- 


Ingly he executed charters pesowang upon ten of his principal 


erents the entire land of Ireland with the exception of the 
towns which he retained under his own control. It was left to 
these great feudatories to conquer their properties for themselves— 
a work which they doubtless expected to accomplish in a few years, 
but which did in fact last over severalcenturies. Before leaving for 
England Henry nominated Hugues de Lasci governor of Dublin and 
of its castle, and placed him at the head of the Anglo-Norman colony. 
This nobleman is reckoned as the first viceroy of Ireland ; but his 
jurisdiction and that of his sucessors was, in truth, of the most 
limited character. The native Irish of course regarded him 
merely as a foreign invader ; while the great Anglo-Norman barons 
who were engaged, each on his own account, in conquering the lands 
granted to him by the king paid but little regard to an authority 
which could lend them no assistance, but made itself felt chiefly 
as a source of annoying interference. These turbulent barons 
made war with equal zest upon the Irish and upon each other. 
But their dissensions could not wholly counteract the effect of 





* History of the Viceroys of Ireland; with Notices of the Castle of Dublin and 
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their military and political superiority over the race with whom 
they were brought into contact. Slowly, but surely, great Anglo- 
Norman houses struck root in different parts of the country ; but as 
they struck root, they fell away from their allegiance to the English 
Crown. Of the state of things at the commencement of the 14th 
century, Mr. Gilbert gives us this description :— 


“Towards the commencemenut of the fourteenth century, the por- 
tions of Ireland nominally under the dominion of the English Crown, 
were divided into ‘liberties’ and the following ten counties, Dublin, 
Louth, Kildare, Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, Limerick, Kerry, Ros- 
common, and part of Connaught. 

“The ‘liberties,’ the lords of which exercised high authority, as- 
suming the state of princes, were those of Connavght and Ulster, 
under De Burgh; Meath, one moiety of which was assigned to De 
Mortimer, and the other to De Verdon; Wexford, Carlow, and Kil- 
kenny, each under the jurisdiction of the respective reprentatives of 
the husbands of the Maréchal heiresses ; Thomond, or North Munster, 
partly claimed by De Clare; and Desmond, or West Munster, over 
which a branch of the Fitz-Geralds had, through arms and intermar- 
riages, acquired partial domination. ‘These absolute palatines,’ 
wrote Sir John Davies, ‘made barons and knights; did exercise high 
justice in ajl points within their territories; erected courts for 
criminal and civil cases, and for their own revenues, in the same 
form as the King’s courts, were established at Dublin; made their 
own judges, seneschals, sheriffs, coroners, and escheators; so as the 
King’s writ did not run in those counties (which took up more than 
two parts of the English colonies), but only in the church lands lying 
within the same, which were called the “ Cross,” wherein the King 
made a sheriff; and so in each of these counties palatines, there were. 
two sheriffs ; one of the Liberty, and another of the “Cross.” . . . 
These great undertakers were not tied to any form of p!antation, but 
all was left to their discretion and pleasure ; and although they builded 
castles, and made freeholders, yet there were no tenures or services 
reserved to the Crown; but the lords drew all the respect and depen- 
dency of the common people unto themselves.’ On most of these 
lands many native septs still existed, either tributary or alternately in 
alliance with, or opposed to, the Anglo-Norman lords.” 


As the 14th century wore on, another fruitful source of dissen- 
sien made its appearance, and impeded most materially the efforts 
of the viceroys to extend their authority. We allude to the feuds 
which broke out between the “ English by birth” and “ the English 
by blood.” Some of the principal Anglo-Norman houses, such as 
the De Burghs, the Le Poers, St. Aylyns, De Roches, and De 
Cantetons, “ totally seceded from the English Government.” Other 
colonists, wearied, according to ourauthor, with feudal oppression, 
adopted the language, laws, customs, and apparel of the Irish, to ° 
whom they became bound by marriage, “ gossipred” and “ foster- 
age.” By 1341, the native Irish had regained more than a third 
part of the territories which had for a time been brought under the 
dominion of England ; and in 1367, we find the Parliament of the 
English settlers, held at Kilkenny, legislating in the severest 
manner against all intercourse, trade, or social amalgamation 
between their own countrymen and the Irish. Such legislation 
was, of course, as foolish as it was cruel. The setilers soon found 
that it was more prejudicial to themselves than to the natives, and 
its provisions gradually fell into contempt. It certainiy did nothing 
to strengthen the English settlement ; so much of which was 
dually regained by the Irish that in the beginning «f the 15th 
century only. the four shires of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, and 
Louth partially acknowledged the jurisdiction of the Crown of 
England. 

In the reign of Henry VI. of England, Richard, duke of York, 
became viceroy of Ireland, and this circumstance led to a further 
complication of the relations between the two countries. The 
English of the “Pale” became decided partizans of the White 
Rose ; and when the Duke took refuge in Ireland after the de- 
sertion of Sir Andrew Trollope and his troops had caused the disso- 
lution of the Yorkist camp at Ludlow, he was enthusiastically 
received both by the English proper and by the earls of Kildare 
and Desmond, and many of the chief personages of .the Anglo- 
Irish. A parliament, which was forthwith summoned, acknow- 
ledged the Duke’s authority as viceroy, and proclaimed its own 
independence of the Parliament of England. During the re- 
mainder of the Civil War the Anglo-Irish remained f.ithful to the 
house of York. To Ireland its chiefs always retired when the 
Lancastrians got the upper hand, abd from Ireland the two pre- 
tenders, who disturbed the early years of Henry VII.’s reign, 
derived their principal strength. At length that able and resolute 
monarch found himself in sufficiently firm possession of the throne 
of England to turn his attention to the affairs of Ireland. He saw 
that his position would always be insecure so long as the Anglo- 
Irish maintained an independent legislature, and so long as the 
executive was in the hands of one of the great noblemen of the 
country. Accordingly, he filled all the high posts in the colony 
with English officials ; and naming his second son, afterwards 
Henry Vill, lieutenant, he appointed Sir Edward Poynings deputy. 
Poynings is said by Mr»Gilbert to have been a man of immoral 
character ; but be that as it may, he was obviously a man of 
vigour and ability. He succeeded in firmly establishing the rule 
of his master in Leinster; and although the Anglo-Irish of 
Munster continued for some time longer to support.Perkin War- 
beck, Poynings eventually drove the Pretender out of the country, 
and forced him to take refuge in Scotland. His government 
however, princi pally meer, oh for the enactment of the cele 
“ Poynings law,” which prohibited the meeting of any parliament 
of the English subjects in Ireland without license under the Great 
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Seal of England, and declared the statutes should not be legal unless 
previously approved of by the viceroy and colonial privy council, 
and sanctioned by the king and his council in England. The in- 
dependence of the Irish Parliament was thus completely subverted, 
nor was it restored until, three centuries later, the United Irishmen 
of 1782 yained for it a short-lived and mischievous existence. But 
although Poynings was more than a match for any antagonist In 
the open field, he and his English assistants proved unequal to the 
task of governing a country with which they were entirely unac- 
quainted ; and Henry was compelled to confer the post of deputy 
on the Earl of Kildare, the most powerful of the Anglo-[rish 
nobility. Under his rule the influence of the English Crown in 
Ireland seems to have been considerably strengthened. He reduced 
to obedience the turbulent nobles of his own class ; and overawed 
or conciliated the native Irish in the neighbourhood of the English 
settlements. But it must not be supposed that in his time the 
authority of the king of England was acknowledged, even in the 
most general way, in more than a small part of Ireland. In 
whole counties, and, indeed, we might say in whole provinces, the 
native Irish chieftains maintained a turbulent independence ; 
while the allegiance of the Anglo-Irish beyond the boundaries of 
the “ Pale” was of the loosest kind. After the lapse of three 
centuries and a half from the landing of Henry II. “ the conquest” 
of the country was still rather nominal than real. 

At this point Mr. Gilbert’s present volume closes ; but we are 
glad to hear that in due time we may expect from him a further 
instalment of Irish history. 








OUR FAITHFUL ALLY, THE NIZAM.* 


We gladly welcome this contribution to the history of India. 
It is desirable to strengthen by all legitimate means the convic- 
tion which is happily now prevalent, that the existence of inde- 
pendent (or quasi-independent) native kingdoms and principalities 
contributes materially to the security and stability of our empire 
in Hindoostan ; and nothing is more likely to have this effect 
than the dissemination of correct information in regard to our 
past relations with the Hindoo and Mohammedan sovereigns, or 
in respect to the services they have rendered us in critical periods. 
We are quite aware that it is difficult to induce the public to take 
much interest in the subject, but there is for that very reason all 
the more merit in those who make the attempt. Captain Fraser’s 
work does not deal with a very popular subject, nor can it boast 
the attractions of a seductive style. But it is the production of a 
‘man who thoroughly knows his subject; it is carefully and 
honestly written ; and, if it is not very pleasant, it will certainly be 
found very profitable reading. 

The Nizam of the Deccan was in the first instance the Viceroy 
of the Great Mogul ; but his dependence upon the sovereign of 
Delhi was from the first rather nominal than real. He soon began 
to act as an entirely independent prince, and, in the year 1765, 
Nizam Ally came into collision with the British power by a ferocious 
invasion of the Carnatic. He was, however, driven back by a force 
under Colonel Campbell, but, on his preparing to renew the attempt, 
the presidency of Fort St. George (Madras) dispatched General 

Cailliaud to Hyderabad with full power to negotiate a peace. On 
the 12th of November, 1766, a treaty was concluded by which the 
Company agreed to pay an annual tribute of five lacs of rupees for 
the possession of certain districts ; and it was further stipulated 
that the two Powers should mutually assist each other with troops 
when required to do so. That treaty laid the foundation of a 
friendship and alliance, which has never since been broken, between 
the Nizam and the English. The ruler of the Deccan stood by us man- 
fully in our wars with Hyder Ally and Tippoo Saib ; and, although for 
a time we had reason to be disquieted by the intrigues of the French 
in the Decean, the Marquis of Wellesley eventually established for 
us an unquestioned ascendency at the court of Hyderabad. The 
defeat and death of Tippoo Saib was followed by a partition treaty 
concluded between the English, the Nizam, and the new Rajah of 
Mysore; while, bya subsidiary arrangement made with the Nizam, 
and bearing date October 12th, 1800, the British Government 
engaged that no State or Power should with impunity commit an 
act of unprovoked aggression upon the territories of the Nizam. 
To enable the East India Company to fulfil this engagement 
in an efficient manner, the subsidiary English force already 
maintained by the Nizam was largely augmented, and, to secure 
their payment, his Highness ceded to us all ihe territories which he 
had acquired by the treaty of Seringapatam in 1792, and by the 
treaty of Mysore in 1799. The Nizam thus fell into the ranks of 
“ protected sovereigns.” He retained his independence, so far as 
the internal government of his own territories was concerned ; but 
the virtual control of his foreign relations passed into the hands of 
the East India Company, who provided the most efficient portion of 
his army. Of course, matters did not long rest on this footing, 
The influence of the British Resident at the Nizam’s court soon 
became paramount. This officer made and unmade ministers ; and 
his advice, when he chose to tender it, even in regard to purel 
domestic administration, gradually obtained the effect, althoug 
it was studiously divested of the form, of a command. Like all 
Oriental governments that of Hyderabad was extravagant in the 
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liabilities. The payments in respect of the British contingent fell 
into arrear ; and the debt which consequently accumulated gave 
us another source of influence, and a further lever for applying 
pressure. As time went on, we acquired the reality without the 
name of sovereignty ; and, without offending native prejudices or 
outraging native feeling, we converted the Nizam into a dependent, 
while leaving-him the name of an ally. Still, we never interfered 
with the details of the administration. ‘The Resident might 
lecture the prince—might make or unmake a minister—but the 
government was conducted exclusively by native agency, and to 
his subjects the Nizam was still an all-powerful lord and master. 
The result of our policy was seen at the period of the mutiny. 
The present Nizam Afzul-oo-Dowlah had but a short time before 
ascended the throne. He was himself inexperienced in govern- 
ment ; but in Salar Jung Bahadoor he had an able and sagacious 
minister. Both were steady friends of the English ; and the latter 
was thoroughly penetrated with a conviction that our Indian 
Empire might be shaken, but could not be overthrown. Their 
fidelity was rudely tried. The prince was surrounded by a mer- 
cenary, seditious crowd, who openly manifested their pleasure when 
intelligence of our reverses was received. Rumours to this effect 
were frequently circulated and eagerly believed. Inflammatory 
— were posted on the walls of the mosques in the city of 


yderabad, exciting to revolt, and, indeed, fixing a day for a’ 


general rising. One agen in July, 1857, the Residency was, 
in fact, attacked by a band of Rohilla and other insurgents, 
who were, however, driven back with considerable loss by a | 
of the Nizam’s troops under the command of Colonel Briggs. It 
was well known that a large portion of the population of the city 
was hostile to the English ; and it was also notorious that the 
sovereign had received more than one tempting offer from the 
rebels. Under these circumstances, it was only natural that the 
Resident should watch his conduct and bearing, not only with 
care, but with something of suspicion. The result of his observa- 
tions, however, was entirely satisfactory :— 


“In May, 1858, the Supreme Government forwarded to Colonel 
Davidson an extract from a deposition made before the Judicial Commis- 
sioner of Mysore by a prisoner who was suspected of being implicated 
in the rebellion; desiring that inquiries might be instituted, in order 
to test the trath of the statement that the Nizam was not entirely 
innocent of rebellious intentions. Colonel Davidson replied that he 
was inclined to think that the deponent bad made use of the Nizam’s 
name merely to give consequence to his statement, adding that ‘ he 
had caused the Nizam to be narrowly watched from quarters and in 
ways he little suspected, and although emissaries had come to him, he 
had, after listening to their stories, refused complicity inany movement 
against the British Government.’” 


There can be little doubt that, if the Deccan had not been ruled 
in 1857-8 by a native prince and a native statesman whose in- 
fluence was strenuously and successfully exerted on our side, the 
population would have cast in their lot with the rebels, 

While ‘such was the bearing of the Nizam, that portion of 
his army known as the Hyderabad contingent rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the field. After the rains of 1857, they 
joined the first Central India brigade before the fortress of Dhar. 
They came up just in time to hear that the garrison had escaped, 


and the “Nizam’s horse” were ordered in immediate pursuit.’ 


By the time they came up with the enemy, the latter had been 


_ joined by the Mahidpore contingent, and the rebel force occupied 


a strong position at the villageof Rawul. There was no hesitation, 
however, on the part of the Hyderabad troops. They charged the 
mutineers in the most gallant manner, and not only defeated them 
with heavy loss, but captured eight guns—three of them siege- 
a Had those guns reached the force which was besieging 

eemuch, the small body of our countrymen who were holding 


that fort must have succumbed, and it is very probable that we 


should have had there a repetition of the horrors of Cawnpore.’ 


That was, however, only the first of a long series of services. 
Under the command of Sir Hugh Rose, the Nizam’s troops shared 
in all the perils and glories of the brilliant campaign in Central 
India ; nor did they return to their own country until the fall of 
Gwalior, when they had been thirteen months under canvas, The 
employment of this force in active operation against the mutineers 
was a stroke of skilful policy on the part of Colonel Davidson, the 
Resident at Hyderabad. For, by the adoption of this course, “ the 
excitement, which it was only natural for the native troops to feel 
under the circumstances, was never allowed to gain d; the 
men were protected against themselves, and, instead of remaining 
in quarters to hatch sedition, and eventually bring destruction on 
their own heads, they were guided to the plains of Central India 
to win the renown deserved by their gallantry, and at the same 
time render efficient service to those who would not fail to serve 
them well in return.” 
The services of the Nizam and his troops were warmly a 


ciated by Lord Canning, who did not confine his acknowledgment: 


to a mere letter of thanks. ‘Presents of English manufacture valued 


_ ata lac of rupees, the transfer to his Highness in full yy oA 
_ of the lapsed Sunesthan of Sholapore, the cancellation of a debt of. 
fifty lacs of rupees with interest, and, finally, the order of the’ 
_ “Star of India,” attested the gratitude of the British Government, 
management of its finances, and unpunctual in discharging its 


A curious glimpse of the interior of a native court is afforded 


Captain Fraser’s account of a transaction which took place in 


1861. In consequence of his services during the mutiny, a native 
gentleman, named Yakoob Ally Khan, obtained such favour with 


the Resident that he was frequently employed by the latter as the. 
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medium of communication with the Nizam. He availed himself 
of the confidence reposed in him to commence and carry on | 
an intrigue for the dismissal of the minister Salar Jung. For this 
purpose, he intimated both to the Nizam and to noblemen about 
the Court that Colonel Davidson was secretly anxious for the | 
elevation of Oomdut-ool-Moolk. In the full belief that he was 
about to make an agreeable announcement to him, the Nizam, 
accordingly, requested an interview with the Resident, and signi- 
fied his intention to remove Salar Jung from office :— 


** His astonishment may be conceived when, instead of finding the 
Resident prepared to acquiesce in his design, the most determined op- 
position was madetoit. He concluded that Colonel Davidson was dis- 
sembling, in order that he might not be thought too eager in seizing 
the proffered opportunity, and in that conviction tarned to the officers 
of the staff, and requested them to bear witness to the expression 
of his decided intention to dismiss Salar J ung. Colonel Davidson, 
equally in the dark, and consistent with his conviction of the minister's 
superior fitness for the office, positively refused to carry on business 
with any other than Salar Jung until he reported the circumstances 
to his owu Government, and was in possession of their instructions. 

“On his return to the Residency, Colonel Davidson addressed an 
official note to the Nizam, repeating his resolve, and his Highness 
was so alarmed that he entered into an explanation of the circum- 
stances under which he had been led to propose Salar Jung’s dis- 
missal, stating that in doing so he was under the impression that the 
Resident himself was anxious to nominate some other person to office. 
In the meantime, Colonel Davidson had forwarded his communication 
to the Governor-General, who replied that he was considered to have 
acted with jadgment, and that his proceedings were approved.” 


The result, of course, was that Salar Jung retained his post,— 
one, by the way, which seems, from Captain Fraser’s account of 
his duties, to be no sinecure. 

A very interesting chapter of the work is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the capabilities of the districts of Berar and Raichore as 
cotton-fields. We must, however, content ourselves with referring 
our readers to the book itself, which they will find full of infor- 
mation on this and other subjects of importance in connection with 
the Deccan. 








A SUMMER IN SKYE.* 


Hazuitr once wrote an essay on “ The Prose Style of Poets.” 
We have forgotten the conclusion to which he came; but any | 
one accustomed to a critical examination of literature must be | 
aware that men who are born poets—not simply poets by adoption 
or caprice— men who have expressed themselves poetically in the | 
first instance, and in prose ouly secondarily,—acquire a certain 
style which is almost peculiar to themselves. The habit of their | 
minds is characterized by a degree of florescence not often ob- 
servable in the mere prose-writer; their language has always q | 
rhythm and cadence suggestive of the measured harmonies o 
verse. We do not say that this is never to be found in authors | 


who have not made themselves famous as poets: the examples of | 
De Quincy and Ruskin might be quoted against us if we made | 
such an assertion. But, on the one hand, instances such as those | 
two writers—poets without the external form of poetry—are rare ; | 
and, on the other hand, we do not know of an instance in which a 
real poet, when writing prose, did not carry into the tamer form of 
composition something of the glow and splendour of the more | 
sacred fire. The prose of Shakespeare, as we get it by fits and | 
sfarts in his plays, mantles with imagery; that of Milton is as 
stately, as rich, and as sonorous as a procession ; while Spenser, 
even in treating of the most depressing and squalid of subjects, in | 
his “ View of the State of Ireland,” cannot help quickening every | 
here and there into touches of colour and picturesqueness, as a 
miserable alley will sometimes burn into warm hues of red-brown 
brick and scarlet tile beneath the alchemy of a summer noon. A | 
sense of beauty, in some shape or other, belongs of right to the | 
ee: and he contrives to extract it even from unlikely objects. 

hat, then, may he not be expected to do when the subject which 
engages his thoughts, and forms the matter of his prose-disquisi- 
tion, is in itself naturally susceptible of imaginative treatment ? 
At such moments he runs riot in his wealth. You feel that he 
can hardly refrain from singing ; you perceive that the altar-flame 
is burning, though he is not in the temple, but in the outer world. 
This is peculiarly the case with Mr. Alexander Smith. He isa 
poet at all times. He can never free himself from the nervous | 
excitability, the ultra-sensitiveness, the wayward moods of enjoy- | 
ment and depression, the proneness to metaphor, and the love of | 
rhythmical utterance, which are the inheritance of the born singer. 
His sentences almost fall into “lines,” his paragraphs into stanzas, 
He over-lays his prose inch-thick with fringe and broidery of poetic | 
gold. He abounds in illustration; he is always darting off into | 
bye-paths of allusion and collateral thought ; his commonest figures 
have a background that is uncommon and remote. It may be said 
that there is too much of this, and we do not deny that sometimes 
there is. After awhile, we are fatigued by the perpetual demand | 


on our attention—by the endless succession of pictures. It is like | 
being in a large gallery of paintings, or driving for miles through | 
a rapidly-changing landscape. But this plethora is a genuine ful- 
ness of thought and feeling—aot the puffiness or white-swelling of 
a feeble degeneracy. The excess of imagery grows with a natural, 
though sometimes a rank, luxuriance out of the central idea ; there 





* A Sommer in Skye. By Alexander Smith, Author of ‘‘A Life Drama,” &o, 
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is no flashy addition of superficial ornament, stuck on for the sake 
of effect. The same thing was apparent in Mr. Alexander Smith’s 
book of essays published about two years ago, and it is even more 
obvious in the two volumes with which he now favours his readers. 
Those volumes may seem extravagant to the purely prosaic mind ; 


_ to all with poetical susceptibilities and understanding, they will 


appear a charming addition to the literature of home travel. 

Skye, and the other western islands of Scotland, are peculiarly 
adapted to call forth all the enthusiasm of a poet. Even Dr. 
Johnson, who was not a poet, and who thought Fleet-street worth 
any combination of mountain, lake, and moor, occasionally kindled 
into picturesqueness when describing his tour in the Hebrides, as 
Lamb, with his similar proclivities, did in writing to his friends 
about the gigantic crags and precipices keeping their stony watch 
and ward round Wordsworth’s northern home. The utter loneli- 
ness of those scattered islets, “ placed far amidst the melancholy 
main ”—the division of their inhabitants from the rest of the world 
— the threatening waste of waters by which they are cut off—their 
sterility or reluctant vegetation—their shifting atmosphere of mists 
and storms—the primitive manners that prevail there, and the 
wild old legends that people with ghosts the hill-sides and the 
glens—all is in the highest degree poetical, and Mr. Alexander 
Smith is just the man to do full justice to his materials. He has 
admirable powers of description, reflecting landscape and sea-' 
scape and cloud-scape on his pages with a painter’s sense of form 
and colour, and a poet’s sense of that undefinable something which 
lies beyond both.. He knows the historical traditions and the 
mythical legends which give a human interest to inanimate rock 
and moorland, and can enter thoroughly into the spirit of them. 
He is penetrated with a dramatic feeling for life and action, 
whether in the past or the present ; can call up the figures of old 


| days in all their individuality and transient modes, or, with a few 


vital touches, bring before our eyes the modern sheep-farmer, or 
Highland peasant, or fisherman briny of the sea. , He has an eye, 
too, for the strange, pathetic mystery of brute existence ; and no 
movement of oxen on the mountain, or sheep in the green valley, 


_ or eagle on the crag, but he observes and records it. Humour is 
| not wanting to his portraitures where humour is eter | to 
e 


complete the picture; and through all runs that strange, deep, 
inner sense of death, and evanescence, and the mystery of our 
mortal state, which we have before remarked as a characteristic of 
Mr. Alexander Smith’s writings, melting like some universal 
solvent, description and reflection, humour and pathos, the past 
and the present, the natural and the supernatural, grey Hebridean 
peaks and restless sea, bare heaven and cloudy rack, into one tone 
of melancholy wonder and half-doubting faith. Something of the 
dim oppression. and misty weirdness of the Northern land seems 


_ to have passed into the author's style. We catch’ the outer moan 
_ of the ocean that bathes the pole, and half believe in second 


sight. 
Previous to setting out on his summer tour in Skye, Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith gives us a singularly vivid picture of Edinburgh. In 


| a few incisive sentences, he scores the northern metropolis on the 
_ reader’s mind :— 


*‘ Living in Edinburgh there abides, above all things, a sense of its 
beauty. Hill, crag, castle, rock, blue stretch of sea, the picturesque 
ridge of the old town, the squares and terraces of the new—these 
things seen once are not to be forgotten. The quick life of to-day 
sounding around the relics of antiquity, and overshadowed by the 
august traditions of a kingdom, makes residence in Edinburgh more 
impressive than residence in any other British city. I have just come 
in—surely it never looked so fair before? What a poem is that. 
Princes-street! ‘lhe puppets of the busy, many-colotred hour move 
about on its pavement, while across the ravine Time has piled up 


| the old town, ridge on ridge, gray as a rocky coast washed and worn 
| by the foam of centuries; peaked and jagged by gable and roof; 


windowed from basement to cope; the whole surmounted by St. 
Giles’s airy crown. The new is there looking at the old. Two Times 
are brought face to face, and are yet separated by a thousand years. 
Wonderful on winter nights, when the gully is filled with darkness, 
and out of it rises, aguinst the sombre blue and the frosty stars, 
that maes and bulwark of gloom, pierced and quivering with innumer- 
able lights. There is nothing in Europe to match that, I think, Could 


_ you but roll a river down the valley it would be sublime. Finer still, 


to place one’s-self near the Burns Monument and look toward the 
Castle. It is more astonishing than an Eastern dreem. A city rises 
up before you painted by fire on night. High im sir a bridge of 
lights leaps the chasm ; a few emerald Jamps, like glow-worms, are 
moving silentiy about in the railway station below; a solitary crimson 
one isat rest. That ridged and chimneyed bulk of blackness, with splen- 
dour bursting out at every pore, is the wonderful oid town, where 
Scottish history mainly transacted itself ; while, opposite, the modern 


| Princes-street is blazing throughout its length. During the day the, 


Castle looks down upon the city as if out of another world; stern 
with all its peacefulness, its garniture of trees, its slopes of grass. 
The rock is dingy enough in colour, but after a shower its lichens 
laugh out greenly in the returning sun, while the raiabow is brighten- 
ing on the lowering sky beyond. How deep the shadow which the 
Castle throws at noon over the gardens at its feet where the children 


| play! How grand when giant bulk and towery crown blacken against 
sunset! Fair, too, the new town sloping to the sea. From George- - 


street, which crowns the ridge, the eye is led down sweeping streets 
of stately architecture to the villas and woods that fill the lower 
ground, and fringe the shore; to the bright azure belt of the Forth 
with its smoking steamer or its creeping sail; beyond, to the shores of 
Fife, soft blne, and flecked with fleeting shadows in the keen clear light | 
of spring, dark purple in the summer heat, tarnished gold in the 
autumn haze; and farther away still, just distinguishable on the paler 
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sky, the crest of some distant peak, carrying the imagination into the 
illimitable world. Residence in Edinburgh is an education in itself. 
Its beauty refines one like being in love. It is perennial, like a play of 
Shakespeare’s. Nothing can stale its infinite variety.” 


The author, however, can see the squalor as well as the beauty 
of Edinburgh, and describes the Cowgate, with its decayed old 
houses and its drunken Irish, as well as Princes-street and the 
Castle. And, though himse!f a Scotchman, he is entirely free from 
Scotch prejudices, and soundly takes his countrymen to task for 
their narrowness in some matters ; their provincial jealousies, their 
unreasonable clinging to the past, and their eternal self-gratulation 
on the literary glories of forty years ago. We cannot, however, 
enter into this portion of the present volumes, but must without 
delay set sail for the Western Islands. Mr. Smith gives a most 
amusing account of his journey thither—of the inconveniences of 
Highland travelling, the uncertainty and treacherous dealing of 
Highland boatmen, the fickle smiles and too quickly recurring 
tempests of Highland seas and skies. At length, however, he and 
his companion arrived in Skye. Here is a glimpse of the scenery 
about Loch Coruisk :— 


‘* We passed the farm-house, which, with the exception ofa red-headed 
damsel, who thrust her head ont of a barn to stare, seemed utterly 
deserted, and bent our steps towards the shore of the Loch. Rough 

bordered a crescent of yellow sand, and on the rough grass a 
boat lay on its side, its pitchy seams blistering in the early sunshine. 
Of this boat we immediately took possession, dragged it down to the 
sea margin, got in our guns and provisions, tumbled in stones for bal- 
last, procured oars, and pushed cff. We had to round the great hill 
which, from the other side of the valley, we had seen breaking down 
into the sea; and as we sailed and looked up, sheep were feeding on 
the green shelves, and every now and again a white smoke of sea- 
birds burst out clangorously from the black precipices. Slowly 
rounding the rocky buttress, which on stormy days the Atlantic fillips 
“with its spray, another headland, darker still and drearier, drew slowly 
out to sea, and in a quarter of an hour we had passed from the main 
ocean into Loch Scavaig, and every pull of the oars revealed another 
ridge of the Cuchbullins. Between these mountain ramparts we sailed, 
silent as a boatful of souls being conveyed to some Norse hades. The 
Cuchullins were entirely visible now; and the sight midway up Loch 
Scavaig is more impressive even than when you stand on the ruined 
shore of Loch Coruisk itself—for the reason, perhaps, that sailing mid- 
way, the mountain forms have a startling unexpectedness, while by the 
time you have pulled the whole way up, you have had time to master 
them to some extent, and familiarity has begun to du!l the impression. 
In half an hour or so we disembarked ona rude platform of rock, and 
stepped out on the very spot on which, according to Sir Walter, the 
Bruce landed :— 


‘Where a wild stream with headlong shock 
Comes brawling down a bed of rock 
To mingle with the main.’ 


Picking your steps carefully over huge boulder and slippery stone, you 
come upon the most savage scene of desolation in Britain. Conceive 
a large lake filled with dark green water, girt with torn and shattered 
precipices; the bases of which are strewn with ruin since an earth- 
quake passed that way, and whose summits jag the sky with grisly 
splinter and peak. There is no motion here save the white vapour 
steaming from the abyss. The utter silence weighs like a burden 
upon you; you feel an intruder in the place. The hills seem to pos- 
sess some secret ; to brood over some unutterable idea which you can 
never know. You caunot feel comfortable at Loch Coruisk, and the 
discomfort arises in a great degree from the feeling that you are ont- 
side of everything—that the thunder-splitten peaks have a life with 
which you cannot intermeddle. The dumb monsters sadden and per- 
plex. Standing there, you are impressed with the idea that the 
mountains are silent because they are listening so intently. And the 
mountains are listening, else why do they echo our voices in such a won- 
derful way? Shout here like an Achilles inthe trenches. Listen! The 
hill opposite takes up your words, and repeats them one after the 
other, and curiously tries them over with the gravity of a raven. Im- 
mediately after, you hear a multitude of skyey voices. 


‘Methinks that there are spirits among the peaks.’ 


How strangely the clear strong tones are repeated by these granite 
precipices! Who could conceive that horror had so sweet a voice! 
Fainter and more musical they grow; fainter, sweeter, and more re- 
mote, until at last they come on your ear as if from the blank of the 
sky itself. M’Ian fired his gun, and it reverberated into a whole 
battle of Waterloo. We kept the hills busy with shouts and the firing 
of guns, and then M'Ian led us to a convenient place for lunching. 
As we trudge along something lifts itself off a rock—’tis an eagle. 
See how grandly the noble creature soars away. What sweep of 
wings! What a lord of the air! And if you cast up your eyes you 
will see his brother hanging like a speck beneath the sun.” 


Se a lag on, we come across a reminiscence of Johnson 


“At last I came to a confused pile of stones, near which grew 








@ solitary tree whose back the burden of the blast had bent, and | 


which, although not a breath of wind was stirring, could.no more 
regain an upright position than can a round-shouldered labourer on 


old house of Corachatachin. I wandered around it more reverently 
than if it had been the cairn of achief. It is haunted by no ghost. 
So far as my knowledge extends, no combat ever took place on the 


company with some young Highland bloods—ah, me ! 
ildren must be dead or gray by this!—brewed and quaffed 
gigantic bowls of punch, with what wild talk we can fancy ; | the 


friend of the ‘ Majestic Teacher of Moral and Religious Wisdom’ went 
to bed at five in the morning, aud awoke with the headache of the 
reprobate. At noon the doctor burst in with the exclamation, ‘What, 
drunk yet?’ ‘His tone of voice was not that of severe upbraid- 
ing,’ writes the penitent Bozzy, ‘so I was relieved a little.’ Did 
they fancy, these young men, as they sat that night and drank, 
that a hundred years after people would write of their doings — 
that the odour of their punch-bowls would outlive themselves ? 


Some admirable old legends are told by Mr. Alexander Smith— 
a few in verse at the close of the first volume ; and the history of 
the islands, with its long array of Celtic and Norwegian chieftains, 
is picturesquely touched on, The native superstitions are also 
related with that poetic appreciation which is as strong In its way 
as absolute belief in their truth; and the book abounds in pas- 
sages which tempt the reviewer to the pleasing luxury of quota- 
tion, but which nevertheless we must pass over—at any rate until 
next week, when we may avail ourselves of a few more of these 
pictures from the North. In the meanwhile, we commend the 
work to holiday tourists as one of the most delightful books in the 
pleasant department of topography with which we have made 
acquaintance for a long while. 








THE MUSCLES AND THEIR STORY.* 


Mens sana in corpore sano is an expression which, unhappily, is 
far oftener quoted than understood. We are apt in too many 
instances to speak of “a sound mind in a healthy body,” without 
comprehending that the remark implies that the absolute and 
essential condition of a clear brain is a bodily system in thorough 

‘working order. Mind is very commonly regarded as something so 
entirely apart and distinct from body that the intimate connection 
of the two is frequently lost sight of. But (speaking from a 
scientific point of view, apart from faith) mind may be regarded as 
the physiological function of a complex gland—the cerebrum ; this 
organ, like the other viscera, is dependent for its nutrition, and 
consequently for its healthy state, upon the supply of repara- 
tive material it obtains from the blood. If, therefore, the circu- 
lating fluid be itself imperfectly supplied with the component 
substances of the brain, the latter will cease to be repaired ; the 
several losses it has sustained in the production of thought will no 
longer be compensated; the organ will gradually, but surely, 
undergo disorganization, and an unsound mind will be the natural 
sequence. It is just as if a muscle whose function is contraction 
received an insufficient quantity of material to build up those gaps 
occasioned in the course of its labours : under such a circumstance, 
the tissue would fall into a condition of atrophy, and would cease to 
discharge its office. Of course, there are many other causes which 
would bring about similar results to one or other of the structures 
filuded to. Physical injury of such a character as to prevent the 
redevelopment of either brain-substance or muscular-fibre, or such 
a condition of the general or local circulation as would lead to 
stagnation of the vital fluid, would be followed by an abnormal 

erformance of function. We select the first source of injury, 

owever, as best calculated to illustrate our views. Brain is— 
like muscle or skin—an animal tissue ; that is to say, a combina- 
tion of elementary particles, arranged in a definite manner, and 
being chemically composed of a fixed proportion of certain organic 
and inorganic compounds. These materials in their aggregate con- 
stitute a complex organ which is capable of doing a peculiar forth 
of work ; but for the completion of that work it is necessary that 
all those components be present, and in their proper proportion. 
The ultimate particles of the brain are like so many wheels, and 
levers, and cranks, of an intricate piece of machinery ; let some of 
them be removed, and the engine becomes helpless. But the brain- 
machine is also a piece of mechanism which in every moment of 
its life—its term of labour—is undergoing destruction of its ele- 
ments, and which must therefore be incessantly repaired. Let the 


reparative process cease, and the mind—that strange and incom-— 


pooneeaeny fabric, that mysterious web of thought, which is woven 
y the brain—no longer exhibits its usual qualities ; the woof is 
eccentric, the various threads are devoid of continuity, and the 
pattern, so far from being symmetrical and pleasing, is but a con- 
fused chaos of ill-elaborated ideas. Let it be granted that the 
mind, wiiatever may be its separate existence in another state, is 
in the human being dependent on a certain collection of brain- 
phenomena, and we shall easily discover the re\son why it is that 
for a sound mind it is necessary to have a sound body. 


Admitting, what physiology teaches us, that for the production 
of blood containing the proper pabulum for the reconstruction of 
the animal body, it is necessary that every organ connected with 
the preparation of blood shall be in perfect working condition, our 
problem is all but solved. And such an admission is by no means 
a tax upon our reasoning powers. The materials of which the blood 
is composed are derived from food placed in the digestive cavity, 
and there operated on by certain fluids—bile and pancreatic and 


_ gastric juices. If these fluids be.of defective quality, the chemicah 


a holiday. That confused pile of stones was all that remained of the | yin cannot he proceeded with ; but as the fluids are formed 


y certain glands, it follows, 1st, that if the organs forming them 
are unhealthy, the liquids formed will be so also ; therefore, 2ndly, 


_ that if these liquids are of an improper character, the substances 
spot. But there Boswell, after Dr. Johnson had retired to rest, in | 


their very | 





* The Muscles and their Story, from the Earliest Ti ; inciudin whole 
Text of Mercurialis, and the-Opinion of Other Writers Ancient wed ‘eeouea on 
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necessary to form blood cannot be extracted from the food ; 3rdly, 
that the blood will be impoverished ; and 4thly, that, as the final 
consequence, the several organs (the brain included) will not be 
properly repaired. The reader must not, however, suppose that 
this mode of reasoning is of more than general application: it 
does not follow that, because a man’s digestive system is impaired, 
he therefore becomes insane, All that we mean to convey is the 
force of the general proposition that a healthy body is the neces- 
sary condition of a sound mind, i.c.,a mind in a perfect state of 
normal activity. 

The above analysis leads us to consider the question mooted in 
the book before us: Is muscular exercise requisite for the main- 
tenance of a healthy body? Our reply is decidedly in the affirma- 
tive, and in support of it we have a whole army of physiological 
facts. One of the most generally admitted laws of Biological 
science expresses that when any organ of an animal body is sup- 
plied with more than its due proportion of blood, it performs its 
functions abnormally, and in some cases ceases entirely to do its 
work. Now, there being always a definite quantity of blood in the 
body, it follows that, if it be not distributed properly through the 
entire system, it must accumulate in certain points; and this is 
practically trne. If the circulation of the blood take place to but 
a slight extent beneath the general surface of the body in the 
locomotive muscular structures, the vital fluid accumulates in the 
substance of the internal organs——the liver, spleen, kidneys, lungs, 
&c. Since, however, blood is only required by parts which are 
actively employed, and consequently requiring repair, those por- 
tions which are in a condition of rest usually contain a diminished 
quantity of it. When the habits of life, therefore, are of a 
sedentary character, and the mind is exclusively exerted, the blood, 
which is no longer demanded by the muscles of the surface and the 
integument, retires to the great internal viscera, and overloads, or 
as medical men say, congests them : they soon betray this abnormal 
state by ceasing to pour out their proper secretions ; food becomes 
imperfectly digested ; the blood is impoverished ; the tissues are 
incompletely repaired, and disease, in some of its numerous forms, 
makes itself manifest. The malady does not invariably seat itself 
in the brain; but that it does so with fearful effect in some 





instances, the sad deaths of the late Admiral Fitzroy, and of many | 


other distinguished labourers in the fields of science, are lamentable 
examples. 

Exercise, therefore, is not only essential to bodily health, but is 
also the main-spring of the mental power, which is really the ex- 
pression of a “sound mind.” This is the burden of Dr. Blundell’s 
volume. The author has given us a valuable compilation, in which 
we find an able history of gymnastics from the very earliest ages of 
the world. He does not confine himself to mere discussions of the 
ancient gymnasia, gladiatorial encounters, and races with chariots, 
but shows from the teachings of Hippocrates, Galen, Pythagoras, 
Erisistratus, and others, how muscular exercise was employed, not 
only as a healthful recreation, but as a preventive of, and in many 
cases as a remedy for, disease. While, however, we consider Dr. 
Blundell’s book an interesting and valuable production, we can- 
not help expressing our opinion that it is rather the fruit of care- 
ful compilation than of original thought. The author has spared no 
pains in his endeavour to collect materials for a record of ancient 
modes of muscular exertion ; but we regret to find that he has done 
little more than this. It is true that he has attempted to show the 
necessity which exists for a candid examination of the subject he 


has introduced to the public, but he might have accomplished | ‘ 
_ and the third contains an account of the well-known origin and 


something further. Many parts of his volume are tedious read- 


ing; too great a regard has been shown for the opinions of | 


Galen and his followers, and too little thought has been devoted to 


the grand physiological laws of life. If he desired to produce a | 


literary antithesis to Mr. Hilton’s work on “ Rest,” we think Dr. 
Blundell has failed lamentably. His book deserves perusal, but it 
has*not afforded us what is much required—a treatise on the value 
of muscular exercise in the cure of disease. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


Next to Shakespeare, no British author is so widely and tho- 
roughly known in Germany as Sir Walter Scott. Both have 
become there literary household words ; and the works of both 
have produced literatures of their own, which, however, as a 
matter of course, ron in different directions. The Shakespeare 
literature of Germany is critical in its character, while the Walter 
Scott literature is more productive and imitative. The catholic 
spirit of the Germans has placed them in the happy position of 
being able to*do full justice to the poets of all ages and countries ; 
but there are some whose genius is so congenial to the Teutonic 
mind, and who exercise such an irresistible charm over the Ger- 
mans, that the latter seem to have adopted them as their national 

ets. Walter Scott is undoubtedly one of these. He was himself 
imbued with a taste for romance by some productions of German 
literature, and, in acknowledging the magnificence of the fruit 
ripened on foreign soil, the Germans instinctively recognised the 
homely seed. It is well-known in what high esteem Sir Walter 
Scott was held by Goethe, who declared him to be “ der reichste, 
gewandteste, beriihmteste Erziihler seines Jahrhunderts ;” and the 
circumstance that a popular German author published his own 
original work as a translation of a novel by Sir Walter Scott would 
alone serve as an illustration of the vast popularity which the 





* Bir Wa'ter Scott. Von Karl Elze, Dresden: L. Ehlermann. 
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author of “Waverley” has enjoyed among our Teutonic brethren. 
We are therefore not surprised at the host of more or less success- 
ful imitators whom the great Northern genius has found in Ger- 
many, especially if we consider that there is hardly a country 
which has not had its own Walter Scott. Besides several German, 
there have been also Dutch, Belgian, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Hungarian, Russian, and American Walter Scotts. The 
proper name of the Scotch baronet became generic; and every 
country which could boast of a popular novel-writer bestowed the 
designation upon its favourite as the highest literary homage. 
Flattering, however, as this circumstance may be to the English 
literary guild, it has also had its drawbacks; for the original 
Walter Scott was frequently neglected, on account of the spurious 
ones, and, although the fascinating productions of the former never 
ceased for a moment to attract numberless readers, the critics and 
biographers did not busy themselves quite as much as might have 
been expected with his life and writings. 

In Germany, several successful attempts have been made to 
resent a complete picture—both biographical and critical—of Sir 
‘alter Scott’s life and writings. One of the most meritorious is now 

before us. Herr Karl Elze has furnished to his countrymen a most 
complete and highly interesting critical biography in two small and 
beautifully got-up volumes. The time of long and consequently 
tedious biographies seems to be over, even forGermany ; and Herr 
Elze has practically proved that an author may exhaust his subject 
without exhausting the patience of his beatles He has further 
proved that a work may fully answer all the exigencics of sound 
critical and historical learning, and still be written in a pleasant, 
attractive style. In this respect, Herr Elze’s “ Walter Scott” will 
undoubtedly serve to dispel the popular prejudice that learned 
German works must necessarily be dry—that they only contain 
valuable matter, but cannot boast of beauty of form. Modern 
German writers would seem to have shaken off the dust of the 
pedantic schoolroom ; their language is intelligible and their sen- 
tences are no longer like perplexing mazes, through which the 
reader can only with difficulty find his way. The modern German 
sentence is generally concise and short, and modetn German works 
are not mere stores of learning without order and form. This im- 
provement, however, has not taken place at the expense of the 
traditional German completeness. Thus, the interesting work 
before us is exhaustive in its treatment of the subject, and some 
might perhaps feel inclined to assert that the author has carried 
his native tendencies too far. For instance, in order to give the 
reader a correct and thorough notion of some of the scenes of Sir 
Walter Scott’s productions, he devotes the whole of the first chapter 
to the “‘ Scottish Borders and Clans” alone. Herr Elze justifies this 
proceeding by the verse :— 


** Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 
Musz in Dichters Lande gehen.” * 


The import of this happy expression is perhaps applicable to no 
poet in so high a degree as to Sir Walter Scott, whose productions 
are so inseparably united with the soil from which they have 
sprung. The second chapter is devoted to a full historical account 
of Scott’s “ Clan and Family ;” and the ensuing five chapters of 
the first volume relate to his “ Youth and Education,” to his 
“ Literary Apprenticeship,” to his “Entrance into the Social 
World,” to his “ Entrance into the Literary World,” and finally to 
his “ Metrical Tales.” The first two chapters of Volume II. refer 
to Scott’s abode and literary activity at Ashestiel and Abbotsford ; 


unprecedented success of the “ Waverley Novels,” which, as Herr 
Elze remarks, “have made the tour of the world like the great 
French Revolution.” To his hero’s “‘ Height and Fall,” and to his 
“ Decline,” the author devotes two more chapters, and the last but 
one relates his “ End and Death.” In the final chapter, Herr Elze 
appropriately gives a general “Critical Essay on Scott’s Life and 
Writings.” 

While cordially acknowledging the general excellence of these 
volumes, we cannot help pointing out an error into which Herr 
Elze has fallen—an error which shows how much easier it is to 
write the literary history of the past than to allude to contempora- 
neous matters. The author asserts(Vol. IL, p. 114), in speaking of the 
general moral tendency of Walter Scott’s productions, and in dealing 
a side-blow at the French and English writers of sensational novels, 
that both Miss Muloch and Miss Kavanagh belong to that school. 
In England, this assertion hardly requires a refutation, but it 
seems to demand one in foreign lands; and so we beg to assure 
Herr Elze, and all others whom it may concern, that the above- 
mentioned ladies by no means cultivate the particular species of 
writing to which he alludes. It is true that Miss Kavanagh once 
made an attempt in this direction ; but, fortunately, her better 
genius watched over her, and she failed. 








HEALTH IN INDIA+ - 


At a moment when the cry ‘is of plague, pestilence, and famine 
when boards of health and the sanitary statisticians of 
science are meeting to discuss the causes of cholera and all plagues 





* Who wants to understand the poet 
Must to the poet’s country go. 
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with the learned epidemiologists, the opinions of all medical men | 
of experience are highly valuable, especially when we find them 
stated with so sound a knowledge of the science of sanitation, aud 
so much excellent practical application as in this work of Mr. | 
Clark's. The principles of hygiene, it will be readily understood, | 
apply equally to an Indian and a European climate ; it is only the | 
practical part of the science that may differ according to the cir- | 
cumstances of the inhabitants, their habits, and bodily constitution. 
It is quite admitted, from long experience, that the soldiers we 
employ in India are all liable to the same affections, arising from 
impure air in barracks, bad water, and excesses of various kinds, 
whether they are natives or European troops. Crowded barrack- 
rooms, with insufficient air-space and defective ventilation, tell 
upon the health of the native guite as fatally as the Kurepean ; 
and Mr. Clark tells us that these causes are still abundant in our 
Indian cantonments. To these also he adds another very obvious 
cause of disease in the system generally adopted in the barracks 
throughout Upper India, of sleeping with doors and windows 
open, so that the men after passing some hours of restless 
night in great heat and perspiration, are exposed to the effect 
of the currents of cold air which pass over the land a little 
before daybreak. This is certain to induce sleep, when the system 
is more easily affected by morbific agents in the air, and 
thus fever and other serious diseases arise. Mr. Clark considers 
that about two o’clock a.m., and the same hour in the afternoon, are 
critical periods, and this not only in tropical climates, but in other 
countries. He says, “It is about the time indicated that atmo- 
spheric pressure and electric tension are at their minimum, and it 
would appear that the vital action is also at its minimum about the 
same time. At least, this much we know, that it is about this time 
that depression, and not unfrequently the collapse, takes place 
after exacerbations of fever. According to my experience it is at 
this time that the incubation of cholera and other epidemics takes 
place. I have almost invariably found that persons suffering from 
cholera state, if carefully questioned, that they felt restless during 
the night. I feel convinced that during the prevalence of cholera, 
every person seized with such symptoms about the time indicated 
should be carefully watched during the following day. In this 
stage cholera is as amenable to treatment as any other disease. If 
a mild opiate, with a little calomel or blue pill, were administered, 
with a cup of warm tea or a small dose of diffusible stimulant, 
such as a few grains of sesquicarbonate of ammonia, or a little 
weak warm brandy-and-water, at the time of the first disturbance, 
a great portion of the cases which subsequently prove of a serious 
nature would never assume any severe form.” This perfectly 
agrees with the opinion universally given by medical men who 
have seen much of cholera, that the time for applying remedies is 
at the very first appearance of the symptoms ; if this is neglected, 
the disease produces such exhaustion and injury to the vital 
powers that the patient has but a very slender chance indeed of 
recovery. 

Now, cholera is the common form in which the effects of bad 
sanitary arrangement, or rather, no sanitary system at all, are 
shown in India. With us it is an exceptional disease, taking the 
te of dysentery and typhus at certain intervals more or less 

ong, but as certainly arising in those nests of disease which are 
the terrible evil of our large towns and crowded dwellings, as in 
the heats and miasms and the foul water of India. It is simply 
that the same or similar causes are rendered directly more viru- 
lent by the hot climate, and indirectly so by the depressed state of 
the organism, beth native and European, which the climate and 
habits induce. It follows, therefore, as a caution to us, that what- 
ever is done to depress the system generally, as by excesses of any 
kind and over-exertion, errors in diet and sickness, exposure to 
cold or heat, predispose to cholera, when that epidemic is present. 
All experience and authority agree that there is no Somekehesiia 
against cholera, or, indeed, any other disease of the kind, that has 
the protective power of a healthy constitution and temperate rule 
in every respect over the wants of the body and the exercise of the 
mind. But at the same time it must be quite understood, that the 
strongest would inevitably fall in time under the influence of the 
poisons in the air and the water, which might be called the seeds 
of cholera. 

There may be some mysterious cause of all great epidemics, 
sought for by some in the slight changes in the constituents of the 
atmosphere, or its so-called electrical condition ; by others in an 
equally universal medium—the earth and sea, which may be 
the vehicles of a force imponderable and subtle as the magnetic, 
the electric, or light and heat, or some altered mode of these forces 
which produces an epidemic disease. We may speculate as to the 
origin and the progress of these diseases across the world,—the march, 
as we say, of an epidemic ; and as to its curious erratic course in 
some instances which seem to deny both infection and contagion ; 
but there is no room for dispute or doubt as to certain exciting 
causes of cholera, and typhus, and other analogous diseases. These 
are the more dangerous because they happen to reside in the two 
great necessaries of life—air and water. About 70 per cent. of 
our bodies consists.of water, and this, with all we drink, and the 
air used in breathing and by the skin, amounts to 33 ounces in the 
twenty-four hours from the skin and lungs, or rather more than 
this quantity from the kidneys, making altogether about 70 ounces 
to be got rid of every day. The object of this water and air is not 
ony fo nourish the body, but to wash out effete and impure matter 
-— the smoke, cinders, sulphur, and slag of the great vital furnace. 





Now, this is a system of main-drainage of the utmost import- 
 “anee; which every one has it in his power to superintend fur him. 
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self. But when it is pointed out, as it is by Mr. Clark, “ that 
water absorbs gases and vapours with organic matter floating in 
them,” and ely that the exbalations from the human body 


all of which have a putrifying tendency, are especially absorbed 


by water, and by the bread and other articles of food exposed to 
them, it will be seen how whole sections of the community must 
be ignorantly risking their lives by the fatal neglect of very sim le 


| precautions in the ventilation of their houses and rooms, and 


care of their food and water. Doctors differ as much in their 
opinions about the noxious principle of malaria as of that of the 
exhalations from the human bgdy by the skin and the lungs. Mr. 
Clark quotes the following experiment made by Mr. H. B. Condy: 
“When the vapour contained in the air of crowded and over-heated 
rooms is attifically condensed by means of cold surfaces, and collected, 
it is found to be highly impregnated with matter of an albuminous 
nature which is extremely likely to become putrid. Moisture so ob- 
tained on being evaporated, gives out a strong smell of perspiration ; 
and the dry residue, when exposed to heat, emits an odour of burnin 
flesh.” Dr. Barker, in the Fothergill Prize Essay for 1859, 
before the College of Physicians, states, on the authority of the 
great organic chemist, Liebig, that “‘ when vessels filled with ice 
are placed in air impregnated with gaseous contagious matter, their 
outer surfaces become covered with water containing @ certain 
amount of this matter in solution. This water soon becomes putrid, 
and in common language putrifies.’ Here is authority strong 
enough to convince the most sceptical, that even amongst the moat 
healthy and cleanly people the causes of disease may be set going 
in the air and water of our dwelling-places. But if this is the case, 
how much greater must be the growth and propagation of these 
seeds of fever amongst people of the lower and poorer class, who 
neither know the danger nor possess the means of avoiding it. At 
a time when an attack from cholera is expected, and, according to 
all experience, with every probability of its coming, much might be 
done by distributing short and plain descriptions of the experiments 
and opinions above referred to. We should have sufficient faith in 
the common sesse,and the general preference for health and 
comfort in the working and lower classes, to believe that they 
would adopt any precautions within their means, as these evidently 
would be. 

Mr. Clark repeats what has so often been laid down as to the 
producing causes of cholera in India, which come into play “ almost 
always after the affected have been unduly exposed to foul air from 
bad ventilation, over-crowding in dwelling-places, or the massing 
together of large numbers of human beings which, even in the open 
air, will contaminate the atmosphere for some distance, as ‘at large 
fairs and in standing camps, where great numbers are conppegeene. 
After the Hurdwar and other large fairs in India, cholera ost 
always appears in the villages on the lines of road leading from 
them ; but the cases are generally confined to people who have 
been at these fairs. For instance, at Deyrah Dhoon, about forty 
miles from Hurdwar, there are often two annual visitations of 
cholera—one in April or May, confined to individuals returni 
from the Hurdwar fair, and one later in the season, of the aaa 
epidemic type, among the general inhabitants of the town.” In 
London and most of our large towns, there are large districts in 
which the inhabitants are constantly in a state of “fair,” where 
there is perpetual over-crowding, and an everlasting current of 
decaying vegetables and refuse from the cheap butchers’ stalls and 
the costermongers’ trucks. 

It is astonishing, after all the parade of an Indian Sanitary 
Commission called fur imperatively by the awful fact, that our 
Indian European army of 70,000 men melts away regularly every 
134 years: in Bengal it lasts only 10} years. Mr. Clark says, 
“ However poisonous the atmosphere of barracks may be, it is 
mild in comparison with that of tents. The space contained in 
each of the largest tents usually supplied for Kuropean soldiers 
does not exceed 2,850 cubic feet in extent for 25 men, the s 
per man being 125 cubic feet at the most. Who that has ex- 
perienced it will ever forget the fetid odour that greets him on 
first entering a tent which has been crowded for six or seven hours 
with men? The nearest approach to it is the effluvium of an ill- 
ventilated dissecting-room.” Yet we are assured that nothing of 
a practical nature in the ventilation of tents has yet been carried 
into effect ; and more than this, the men are not always provided 
with beds, sleeping on straw or grass, or even the bare ground. 
The plan of ventilation Mr. Clark proposes seems to be extremely 
well designed ; it consists in supplying fresh air through a centre 
flue, and side diffusion-openings in the lower part of the walls of 
barrack-rooms, urged on by disc-fans worked by bullock power 
outside. The exit of foul air is provided for at the ceiling, and 
thence into the open air by openings in the ridge of the roof. His 
plan for tents is similar, but the pipes are made of canvas, in order 
to be portable, and the upper part of the tent has a rope network, 
covered by canvas sufficiently to keep out rain and sun. 

With regard to water, nothing that we are accustomed to hear 
of can be compared with the horrible filthiness of Indian wells. 
The natives wash their bodies and their dirty clothing on the 
of the wells, and the solution of putridity thus formed flows re 
into the well. The tanks about camps are used generally in this 
way, and no one seems to care about it. As to the rivers, they 
are, as is well known, not only common sewers but common 
burying-places. Mr. Clark says he has seen upwards of fifty dead 
human bodies floating in the Hooghly in sight at one time, and 
countless carcases of other carrion all left to macerate and fill the 


| air with pestiferous vapour till the bones are cast y hg ele 
ooghly 


bank, The strangest thing is to hear it said that this 
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water is regularly used by the crews of the ships ; and Mr. Clark 
says it is not uncommon to have to clear the pump at the side of 


the ship of some horrid carrion stopping the current of the water. | 


It is miraculous, indeed, that the people of India, and the troops 
especially, live and escape cholera as well as they do, for they 
drink in the most fatal and reckless manner the water brought 
by the water-carriers from the nearest well; and the soldiers, 
at the end of a day’s march, tired and thirsty, gulp down this 
filthy liquid from a stagnant well. The filter when used, as it 
should be, under the strictest supervision of the officers, is the 
best remedy on the march; but there can be no reason why 
artesian wells should not be universally distributed over the lines 
of march taken by our troops. Mr. Clark, however, does not 
attribute so much injury to bad water as is generally supposed ; 
his experience, which has been rather extensive, leads him to view 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


other causes connected with bad air, as when the men berthed on | 


one side of a ship have had cholera while the others bave escaped. 
Or, another instance—when the crew of a ship in the Hooghly 
were drinking the water of the river, were attacked with cholera 


severely, but on the ship being moved away from the mouth of a — 
filthy ditch, about 500 yards only, the disease vanished. But he | 


agrees that bad water with foul air is fearfully certain to create 
disease. ‘The volume contains a useful chapter on conservancy of 
health in India, the most interesting points in which are the efficacy 


of the Macdougall disinfecting and deodorizing powder and solu- | 


tion, and the use of the permanganate of potash, with the apparatus 
made by Mr. Casella, of London, for testing the air and water 
in case of suspected impurities—the latter, as we understand, a 
suggestion made by Mr. Clark, and one that is capable of very 


general application by all who wish to drink pure water and breathe | 


pure air. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.* 


A YEAR ago we gave some account of the first publications of the 
Early English Text Society ; it is now time to tell our readers of 
its subsequent progress. The volumes befure us show no falling 


away in the judgment of the committee and the work of the editors, | 


and we may hope that the enterprise is likely to be long continued 
to the great advantage of English philology. It is now so well 
known that the study of English should be carried back into the 
unformed state of the language before the Elizabethan age, that 
we cannot imagine scholars will hesitate to avail themselves of the 
great aid offered by a well-edited series of Early English works, 
though, perhaps, the project will find a larger body of supporters 
abroad than here, unless, indeed, English readers should be 
attracted by the interest of our early romances, both as romances 


_ begging him to lodge again at his castle. 


and for those vivid pictures of manners which may be compared to | 


the illuminations they suggested. 

The romance-poem of “ Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight” 
eminently combines the various poiuts of interest of its class. It is 
of so early a date as the first half of the fourteenth century ; it tells 
an excellent and characteristic story, and it is full of descriptions 
of the customs of its age. The language has the same dialectal 


peculiarities as the “Early English Alliterative Poems” by its | panion,” not seeming to bear any malice. 


author, noticed in our former review, and the poetry is also allitera- | 


tive ; notwithstanding which serious drawback, it has great force 
and picturesqueness ; more, perhaps, than even those other works 
of its unknown writer, whose name has disappeared from its place 
at the beginning of the long roll of English poets. 

The story is an early instance of “ adaptation from the French,” 
for the author has largely used the “ Roman de Perceval” by 


of such historians as Joinville. 


alarmed. The year, with its varying seasons, excellently described 
(498— 533), wanes to winter, and on Allhallows’-day Gawayne is 
feasted, fur next day he must depart. On the morrow he is armed, 
a matter related in interesting detail (571—589, 608—667), and 
gives all good day. He rides through England to North Wales, 
and so tu the wilderness of Wirral (in Cheshire), where (we are 
sorry to read for the reputation of that loyal county) he finds “ few 
that either God or man with good heart loved.” Thence he travels 
through a strange wild country terrible in the winter, until he 
suddenly comes upon “a castle, the comeliest that ever knight 
owned, pitched on a meadow, a park all about.” Here he is 
courteously received by the prince of the place, and the news that 
he is of Arthur's court gives great joy to the people of the castle, 
who expect to gain much from the society of ‘ that fine father of 
nurture.” Sir Gawayne stays here three days, Each day the lord 
of the castle goes out hunting, and leaves his guest to be enter- 
tained by his wife, first agreeing for an exchange of whatever each 
may get. Sir Gawayne gains a deer, a boar, and a fox, and gives 
in exchange nothing but Tisses he has received from the lady, by 
whom he has been three times sorely tempted, but in vain ; yet, 
after the third trial, he unfairly keeps back a girdle of green silk 
enbroidered with gold, which had the virtue of preserving the life 
of him who carried it. Gawayne is then conducted towards the 
poe of combat, and there finds the strange knight, with a new 

abish axe, ready for him, for it is the very day fixed. As the 
blow is about to be struck, Gawayne shrinks a little with the 
shoulders, and thereupon the green knight reproves him. Quoth 
Gawayne, “I shunted once, and so will I no more. But busk, 
man, by thy faith, and bring me to the point; deal to me my 
destiny, and do it out of hand, for I shall stand thee a stroke, and 
start no more.” “ Have at thee, then,” quoth the other, and aims 
a blow, at which Gawayne does not shrink. Then the green knight 
“lifts lightly his loom and lets him down fair,” and wounds 
Gawayne’s neck, who, the agreement thus fulfilled, draws his 
sword aud stands on his defence. The other rests on his axe, and, 
looking at his bold opponent, tells him to be not so wroth, that the 
first threatened blow was for the agreement, the second for kissing 
his wife, the “tap” he had given him for failing at the third trial. 
Sir Gawayne, full of shame, cries, ‘Cursed with cowardice and 
covetousness both! In you is villany and vice, that virtue 
destroys,” throws the girdle to the green knight and confesses him- 
self faulty and false. The other, laughing, acquits him, and gives 
him the yirdle as “a token of the chance of the Grecn Chapel,” 
But Gawayne refuses, 
and courteously bidding him farewell, returns home, where he 
frankly relates the adventure, not hiding his fault, and is consoled 
by A:thur and by the knights and ladies of the Round Table, who 
agree each henceforward to wear a green belt in his honour. 

The tone of this story is not lower than that of the best portions 
However much the knight is 
tempted by the lady of the castle, he always remains her servan 


' and when at the end he is ashamed of having taken her present an 
| withheld the truth, though he moralizes on the ancient worthies, 


Chretien de Troyes, but the descriptions of manners are evidently | 


his own (p. viii). In accordance with his religious turn of thought 
and delicate moral sense, he takes for his subject the trial of a true 
knights honour in more ways than one. Sir Gawayne, Arthur’s 
nephew, seems in the Romances to have been much nearer the 
Tennysonian ideal than the king, and for this reason the writer 
takes him for his hero. The story opens at King Arthur's court, 
when the king is holding the Christmas festival at Camelot, with 
all the knights of the Round Table, fall fifteen days. Knights 


were jousting—by day revelling, by night dancing ; they the most | 


renowned and the ladies the most lovely. They kept the New 
Year, with exchange of gifts, and sat down to the feast. Guinevere, 
the grey-eyed, most comely to see, was there, full gaily dressed ; 
but Arthur would not sit or eat until he had heard some strange 
story or witnessed some wondrous adventure. The “first cors 
come with crakkyng of trumpes ;” it was of all kinds of dainties, 
and every two had twelve dishes, good beer, and bright wine. 
Scarcely had they begun when Arthur’s wish was fulfilled. A 
strange knight, clad in green and mounted on a green horse, bear- 
ing a holly-bough and an axe, rides in, and challenges any one to 
strike him a single blow with the weapon he carries, promising to 


return it after a twelvemonth and a day. No one of the knights , ; 
of carihly honour and the failure of those on whom the King 


dares to accept his defiance, and at length Arthur in shame does 
so, but Gawayne persuades him to give “the game” to him. The 
green knight bares his neck and his head is smitten off by Sir 
Gawayne ; but he mounts his horse, carrying his head in his hand, 
and addresses his opponent to keep him to his promise. The king 


and Gawayne at that green one laugh and grin, but Guinevere is | 





* Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight; an _ Alliterative Romance-Poem 
i. 132)-30 a.pv.). Re-edited by Richard Morris. Lancelot of the Laik ; a Scottish 
etrical Romance. Re-edited by the Rev. W, W. Skeat. Ane Compendious and 
Lordon : 


frum Adem to Solomon, whe were beguiled by women, yet he 
commends himself “to that courteous one, your comely com- » 


“O gran bontd de’ cavalieri anticbi!” 

We have pointed out some of the best passages, and endeavoured 
to show the felicity of the quaint language of this story ; a story 
so good and so worthily told that we take leave of it with regret 
after this short notice. It is necessary to add that Sir Frederick 
Madden had already edited it from the same manuscript, and that 
Mr. Morris acknowledges the great advantage of fullowing this 
emirent scholar; it is hardly necessary to remark that the Earl 
English Text Society has done wisely in issuing a fresh edition in 
its series. 

“ Lancelot of the Laik” is a very different though not much less 
interesting work. It is more than a century and a balf later in 
date, having been written about or not much before the year 1500. 


| The language, confused by the copyist who wrote the manuscript, 


was originally the Lowland Scottish dialect. Alliteration is 
no longer used, and the measure is of decasyllabic rhyming 
lines. The subject-matter is a paraphrase of a portion of the 
famous French romance, “ Lancelot du Lac.” The story is of 
inferior interest to that of “ Gawayne and the Green Knight,” and 
diffusely told. The chief value of the poem is due to its early 
place in the series of English, perhaps one should say British, 
rhynnny poems, and to the picturesqueness of the Janguage. The 
part of “ Lancelot du Lac” chosen by the Scotch poet is that 
recounting the wars between Arthur and Galiot, in which Lancelot 
won great renown. 

The story begins at Carlisle, where King Arthur is perplexed by 
ominous dreams, which his clerks interpret as foreboding the loss 
relics. An old knight now appears, demanding submission to 
Galiot, a neighbouring sovereign, and, this being refused, war is 
threatened. Next, a message is delivered from the lady of Mely- 
halt, a powerful subject of Arthur's, that Galiot. has al 
invaded the kingdom and captured most of her castles. It a. 
that Lancelot was kept in durance by this very lady, and is 
here iutroduced lamenting his sad case, in prison, and distracted 
by love. Meanwhile the war had begun, and Lancelut by carnest 
entreaty gains leave to be at the next battle, promising return at 
night. Gawayne, the hero of the former romance, had greatly 
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distinguished himself, but had no longer strength to keep the field. 
Lancelot sets forth joyfully— 


* And he, to qwham the presone had ben smart, 
With glaid desir upon his cursour start ; 
Towart the feld anon he gan to ryd, 
And in o plan he houit (halted) one reuer syde. 
This knycht, the wich that long haith ben in cag, 
He grew into o fresch and new curage, 
Seing the morow blythfull and amen (pleasant), 
The med, the reuer, and the vodis gren, 
The knychtis in armys them arayinge, 
The baneris againe the feld displayng.”’— (993-1002.) 


Looking aside he sees the Queen gazing over a parapet ; then 
love catches him by the heart, and he fortifies himself to win her 
thanks, going onward in heavy thought, paying no heed to himself 
or his army, but “ sitting on his horse as still as any stone.” He 
rouses himself, and, as an unknown knight, performs great achieve- 
ments, afterwards going back to his prison. The lady of Melyhalt 
goes to see him on his return. His steed was lying on the ground 
with many wounds, his helm and hauberk were rent, his shield 
“fruschit al to nocht.” In short “his armour in such wis was 
wrought in every place, that nothing was left whole, nor ever after 
suitable for battle.” The knight was asleep, his breast and 
shoulders wounded, his face hurt and ruined, his fists swollen and 
rent. The lady, like Elaine, is smitten with love, and more 
courageous, would kiss the sleeping knight. A truce is next 
made between Galiot and Arthur, the former not wishing a too 
easy conquest, and the interval is occupied by a clerk, who comes 
and discourses to Arthur long and prosily on the duties of royalty, 
of which he seems to think the chief to be giving largely. The 
war at length recommences, and the dashing Sir Gawayne is so 
evil wounded “ that he the worse thereof was evermore.” Lancelot 
goes forth a second time in disguise, and exceeds his former acts, 
until he is taken prisoner by Galiot, on whose side he agrees to 
fight, where, at the outset of the battle, the Scotch poet breaks off. 
In the French original, printed, by the editor for comparison, one 
may read how Lancelot makes Galiot submit to Arthur, and how 
the Lady of Melyhalt and Queen Guinevere choose as their lovers 
Galiot and Lancelot. 

Notwithstanding the lack of minute pictures of contemporary 
manners, this story is valuable as a faithful representaticn, under a 
certain peculiarity of tint, of an aspect of the chivalrous ideal, 
different from and less simple than that of “Sir Gawayne,” and 
curious also as an instance how a poet of the fifteenth century 
carried out a project like that which has given the laureate the 
chief of his many titles to fame. 

The “ Compendious and Breue Tractate concernyng ye Office and 
Dewtie of Kyngis,” &c., is the work of William Lauder, a Scotch 





precisely what he was, faults and all—not to see him dressed up and 
transfigured by some artificial process. ‘his is especially the case 
with Burns, who attracts our attention not merely because he was a 
poet, but because he was a complete human being, who uttered him. 
self freely and largely in his verse. 

Major Jack Downing, of the Downingville Militia. (Warne & Co.)— 
This is the book to which we alluded in our “ Literary Gossip” of last 
week. We can only repeat what we then said—that the fun is very 
dull fun indeed. Besides, there is something horrible in this sporting 
with the bloody agonies of the late civil war. 

The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Edited by his Nephew, 
the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. Vol. V. (Strahan.)—The volume before 
us completes Mr. Carlyle’s handsome library edition of the Rev. 
Edward Irving’s works. We find in this last instalment “The 
Doctrine of the Incarnation Opened,” “ The Church,” “On the Gifts 
of thé Holy Ghost,” and an Appendix to the treatise on the Incarna- 
tion. A supplementary volume is announced, to consist of such of 
the prophetical writings as are not included in the five volumes now 
brought to a close. ° 


We have also received Uncle Sam’s Visit (Pitman), a moral and 
religious tale for children ;—No. I. of Notes on Personal Hygiene, by 
T. W. Nunn (Hardwicke) ;—No. VI. of the Anti-Teapot Review 
(Houlston & Wright) ;—and Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, for 
the new Parliament (Vacher & Sons). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Unper the title of “ The Sign of Five Centuries,” the last number 
of All the Year Round contains an article from which we learn that 
the Tabard, or Talbot, Inn, at Southwark, celebrated as the scene of 
the Introduction to Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” is to be pulled 
down in about two years, at the expiration of the existing lease, in 
order that “ a pile of warehouses”’ may be built on the site. This is 
ead news for all lovers of early English literature—indeed, for all who 
love to preserve our few remaining relics of old times and half- 
forgotten manners. The writer asks,—‘‘ Will the literary men and 
the antiquarians of England suffer such a loss without at least making 
an effort to avert it? There is time enough for the attempt, and time 
in itself is a great auxiliary. We have saved Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford; let us all do our best to save Chaucer’s house at Southwark. 
Unquestionably, it will be a disgrace to the country if the old Tabard 
is destroyed without some more urgent necessity than the building of 
a pile of warehouses.” According to the same article, the White Hart, 
close to the Tabard—a house mentioned in Shakespeare’s “Henry VL,” 
and famous as the scene of the first introduction of Sam Weller to 


| Mr. Pickwick—-has been demolished within the last few weeks. We 


t, and for a short time a minister after the Reformation. Its | 


interest is wholly philological, for the subject is dry, and the 
verses rather easy than poetical. But it is characteristic enough to 
deserve republication. 

These volumes are well illustrated by indexes, notes, and intro- 
ductions. In the case of the first it is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the author should refer to Sir F. Madden’s account of the 
place of Sir Gawayne in the Arthurian legends, instead of quoting 
or epitomizing it, and so rendering his volume complete. May we 
suggest to the Society that an essay on these legends, with an 
enumeration of the principal English and foreign, not forgetting 
— versions, would be a welcome and popular addition to their 
series 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Love: a Selection from the Best Poets. By Thomas Shorter. 
(Pitman.)—As the bulk of English poetry increases, selections become 
more and more desirable ; and we have had several of late years, either 
devoted to special subjects or ranging over all the ordinary topics of 
human interest. Mr. Shorter has compiled a volume on the most 
poetical of passions—the one which has mainly employed the pens of 
poets, and inspired at once their brightest and their deepest thoughts. 
The authors laid under contribution extend from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
and the passages thus isolated and brought together have been chosen, 
for the most part, with jadgment and taste. Some few, indeed, strike 
us as being hardly worth reproduction, and of course any man deeply 
read in English poetry could recall many beautiful lines which have 
been omitted; but, on the whole, the volume is pleasant and sug- 
gestive. The Editor’s style of writing, however, as exhibited in his 
preface, is terribly superfine. Such a paragraph as this is enough to 
daunt one at the threshold :—“ May the bouquet of sweet and dainty 
flowers here collected from the garden of Cupid and the Muses be 
acceptable alike to those who love, to those who have loved, and to 
those whom the rosy-winged hours have yet to conduct to their happy 
destiny!” It was not in the best of his poets that Mr. Shorter found 
that style of composition. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
William Gunnyon. The Text Carefally Printed, and Ilustrated with 
Notes. With Portrait and Illustrations on Wood by Eminent Artists. 
(Edinburgh : W. P. Nimmo),—In a thick single volame of small type 
Mr. Nimmo has published the whole of the poetical works of Burns, 
together with an ample life of the poet, notes, and other collateral 
matter aiding the reader in his comprehension of the great Scotch 
lyrist and his times. We fully agree with the editor in his resolution 
to publish Burns's poems exactly as they were written, notwithstand- 
ing their not infrequent coarseness and immorality. Even the worst 
utterances of genius are seldom thoroughly corrupt ; and if a man is 
great enough to interest us long after his death, we want to know 





With Memoir by | 


_ tive of remarkable English characters and noted criminals, has just ~ 
The collection was formed ~ 


have recently lost many of these curious old buildings ; and we can 
hardly afford to part with the most interesting of all. 

Mr. G. A. Sala has undertaken to deliver three lectures for the Glas- 
gow Atheneum in the City Hall, on “Three Phases of Civilization: 
the United States, Mexico, and Algeria.” The citizens of Glasgow 
are looking forward with much interest to these lectures, which will 
be given some six weeks hence; and we have no doubt that their 
expectations will be amply fulfilled. 

The Pall Mall Library Company has called its shareholders together 
for the purpose of increasing its capital. The subscriptions for the 
half-year amounted to £3,704. 8s. 11d., and the current expenses to 
£3,180. 12s, 2d., leaving a balance which, the chairman assured the 
company, could be largely increased if a little more money were put 
into the concern. Finally, it was arranged that the directors should 
have power “to enter into such negotiations as they may think 
desirable with parties willing to accept a transfer of the undertaking,” 
with a view to the establishment of a new company, working upon a 
capital of £80,000. 

To the many valuable works on the Anglo-Saxon tongue and our 
early English language, which Dr. Bosworth and his fellow-students 
have put forth within the last few years, there will shortly be added, 
“Versions of the Holy Gospels in Gothic, a.p. 360; Anglo-Saxon, 
995; Wycliffe, 1389; and Tyndale, 1526, in parallel columns, with 
Preface, Notes, &c.” The work will be jointly edited by the Rev. Dr, 
Bosworth and G. Waring, Esq. It will extend to some 600 pages of 
closely printed octavo, and will be published in October next. 


The Literary Gazette, lately started as a monthly sheet in’ ¢on- 
nection with the booksellers’ trade journal, the Bookseller, has ceased 
to exist. The proprietor had conceived that a monthly publication, 
giving at full length the titles of all books, pamphlets, and serials 
issued during the preceding four weeks, with concise comments upon 
the more important, would find a spflicient support amongst literary 
men and the reading public generally. The publication of seven 
numbers, however, has convinced the editor of his mistake. The 
Gazette, very similar in appearance to the Bookseller, was, perhaps, 
too much like that publication in its contents and general arrangement 
to find anything like independent support. In No. I., Mr. Jerdan, 
the venerable editor of the old Literary Gazette, contribated a com- 
plimentary article. 

A history of England during the reign of Henry VII. is gaid to be 
in preparation by Mr. Thomas Purnell, who is busy in gathering to- 
gether the necessary materials. The late discoveries at Simancas 
will, it is said, be placed under contribution. 


An extraordinary collection of books, tracts, and engravings illustra-. 


been sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 
by a person known to the dealers as Tom the “‘ Butcher Boy.” A short 
time since he died suddenly, and the relatives disposed of his very 
curious treasures. The young man, it appears, was actually engaged 
as a butcher, but manifested such a fondness for collecting literary 
curiosities that all his spare moments and money were de to his 
hobby. “ Cruikshankiana” was another mania with this , and 
his portfolio of engravings by the well-known caricaturist was said to 
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contain some of the rarest of the artist’s etchings. Most of these 
latter were not sold, having been disposed of privately. 

Messrs. Wittiams & Norcate will publish in the autumn a work 
by Mr. Samuel Laing, the newly-elected member for the Wick Burghs, 
on the “Prehistoric Remains of Caithness,” recently discovered, to 
which Professor Huxley will add a Memoir on the skulls and other 
human remains. The work is to be profusely illustrated. This col- 
lection of prehistoric remains was recently exhibited at the Ethno- 
logical Society’s rooms, near Charing-Cross. 

Messrs. Low, Son, & Marston have in the press, to be ready ina 
few days, ‘“‘ Tales for the Marines,” by Walter Thornbury (author of 
* Haunted London,” &c.), two vols; and * Marian Rooke, or The Quest 
for Fortune,” a new novel, by a new writer. Three vols. 

The statement that Constance Kent has occupied the spare hours 
of her prison life in compiling a history of herself and family is now 
denied. The further statement that a proposal for publishing the 
same, or any memoranda Miss Kent might think proper to indite in 
justification of her conduct, which was said to have been made to the 
prisoner’s legal adviser, is also contradicted. 

*“*The Wanderings of a Beauty,” a trashy book, said to have been 
written by Edwin James’s wife—now Mrs. M. A. Hilliard—is shortly 
to be followed by a “ Novel” from the same pen. The authoress is 
said to be residing at Cozzens Hotel, West Point, and hard at work 
upon the new Action, the scene of which is laid in Europe. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fie.ps, of Boston, U.S., have recently issued 
the “ Farringford Edition of Tennyson” (so named, we conjecture, 
after the poet’s home, in the Isle of Wight), which edition is said to 
contain “three new poems that have never been published in book 
form in this country.”’ The same publishers announce a new series, 
somewhat after the fashion and character of Moxon’s “ Miniature 
Poets,” entitled ‘* Companion-Poets for the People.” The series will 
comprise selections from the writings of Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Browning, Whittier, Holmes, and others. Agreeably to the spirit 
recently shown by Transatlantic publishers, ‘ these volumes will be 
published in a style combining the requirements of beauty and cheap- 
ness ; each will be a handsome small quarto of about one hundred 
pages, printed on tinted paper, pound in neat paper covers, with 
vignette title, and will contain from twelve to twenty illustrations, 
from drawings on wood, by the best artists in England and America.” 
The price is to be fifty cents per volume, or 2s. of our currency. 

The trades in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are preparing 
for a great increase in business during the coming autumn. At the 
present moment several agents from the large booksellers of the 
cities just mentioned are over here purchasing stock and making 
arrangements. Of several English books we hear of as many as one, 
two, and even three thousand copies being purchased by these agents 
for shipment across the Atlantic. Fine books, or those of an illus- 
trated or expensive character, are mostly sought after; and in the 
matter of large papers and choice impressions for fastidious pur- 


‘chasers, the Americans at the present moment are far ahead of us. 


Already many of our choice literary treasures have found their way 
over the sea, and now large stores have been opened in the great 
Atlantic cities for the sale of old coins, articles of vertu, and literary 
curiosities very similar to those wonderful shops in our Soho, the 
Strand, Holborn, and Piccadilly. A list, just to hand, from a Mr. 
Prick, of Philadelphia, informs us that he has a large collection 
of black-letter books and illuminated MSS. on sale. Amongst 
his treasures we note books and manuscripts which would make 
many old English mansions famous if they had them to show. 
He has “‘ Essayes of a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie” [by 
James I.], printed at Edinburgh in 1585 (70 dollars); ‘‘ Caxton’s 
Chronicle of Englonde,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1528; 
** Painter's Palace of Pleasure,” 1569; ‘‘ Higden’s Polychronicon,” 
translated by Trevisa, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1495; “ Little- 
ton’s Tenures,” one of the earliest printed books in England, and an 
exceedingly rare volume, printed by Machlinia and Setton in 1480 
(110 dollars); ‘‘ Heures a |'Usage de Rouen,” beautifully printed on 
vellam, 1503 ; an ancient Biblical Manuscript, circa 1250 (100 dollars), 
and some scores of other literary valuables. The great increase in 
the value of the rarer English books is now very well accounted for 
by this foreign demand, in addition to an increasing home taste. 
When New Zealand and our other colonies shall have given symptoms 
of bibliomania, the prices, we suppose, will be still higher than they 
are at present. Australia for some time has been a large consumer 
of our “‘set’’ books—those in many volumes, and which, when hand- 
somely bound, give an air of splendour to a large library. The public 
library at Melbourne now contains some 40,000 or 50,000 volumes of 
valuable books. 

To the particulars recently given in this column concerning the 
great trade in books carried on at Ghicago, the “ Queen City” of the 
Western States, may now be added the following short account of the 
distribution of books in California. ‘ Less than eighteen years ago,” 
writes a gentleman in San Francisco, “a period within the memory 
of many a youth now attending the public schools of this city, there 
were not probably 300 volumes of English books within the territory 
now comprising the State of California. To-day the bound bool s 
printed in the English language, and scattered through the limits of 
the State, caunot number less than 2,000,000 volames. Almost every 
city, town, and village in the State has its public and circulating 
library, and the private dwellings are as well supplied with books as 
in the older States of théUnion. Among the largest libraries outside 
San Francisco are the State Library at Sacramento, with 22,000 
volames ; the Sacramento City Library, with 10,000 volumes; the 
Marysville City Library, with 5,000 volumes; the Stockton City 
Library, 5,000; besides the College libraries at San José and Oakland, 
and a large number of ‘ circulating libraries’ in the smaller tow: gs 
and villages, In San Francisco we have the Mercantile Library, with 
20,000 volumes; the Odd Fellows’ Library, with 7,000; the Library 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union, with 4,000 volumes, and smaller 
libraries belonging to the Masonic fraternity and the Pioneers’ Asso- 
ciation. A place of public resort called ‘What Cheer House’ has 
a library of 5,000 volames in continual use; and the Sunday School 
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libraries number many thousand volumes. With the exception of 
antiquarian books, and the more costly scientific publications, the 
California libraries are quite as well supplied as those in the older 
States. The largest bookselling firms are those of Bancroft & Co. 
and A. Roman & Co. They are the representative booksellers of the 
Pacific ; and the history of their houses is a history of the book-trade 
on this coast. Bancroft’s stock comprises an immense assortment 
of stationery of all kinds, 6,000 reams of linen writing-papers being 
one of the items in this department. Of general literature, they have 
40,000 volumes ; school-books, 110,000; scientific, 16,000 volumes; 
law, 14,000 volumes; medical, 4,500 volumes; theological, 5,500 
volumes; and of juvenile works, 10,000 separate publications.” Will 
it be believed by our readers that this firm only commenced business 
in 1856—nine years ago—and that at the outset they occupied a 
small upper room of the great house which is at present entirely 
occupied by their affairs. 

An autobiographical work, interspersed with golden rules for money 
making, is said to be in preparation by Mr. P. IT. Barnum, who since 
the burning of his museum has found time to devote to literature. 

A competitor to Galignani’s Messenger is shortly to be started in 
Paris. It is computed that there are not less than twenty-five 
thousand English, American, and British Colonial visitors always 
staying in the French capital, who, with fellow travellers passing 
through, and other visitors and residents in the provinces, will provide 
a respectable support for the enterprise. The price will be five sous, 
and all the London news of the preceding evening, with the latest 
American telegrams, will be given. Some influential members of the 
Paris Jockey Club intend making it the English organ of French 
sporting interests, and the large sum of 250,000 franes is spoken of as 
already subscribed for the support of the project. 

With reference to the Talleyrand correspondence which we spoke of 
a short time since as having been tied up and put away for another 
quarter of a century, owing to the will of the late possessor, it is now 
said that the three large boxes inclosing the papers have been for- 
warded to England for safe keeping until the time shall arrive when 
they may be published. We were not aware until very recently that 
all the important papers of Messrs. Guizot, Thiers, De Lamartine, 
De Montalembert, and Berryer are kept in England. The fact is 
suggestive of much that is not very pleasant to think about. 

A short time since, we announced the decease in Paris of Madame 
Libri, wife of Count Libri, the distinguished bibliographer, who for 
many years has resided in London. Madame was the daughter of 
Dr. Double, a distinguished medical man, who refused the peerage 
offered him by Louis Philippe, that he might devote his whole time 
to the relief of suffering humanity. She was equally familiar with 
the French and English language and literature. An “ Eloge de 
Pascal” commanded a prize at the hands of the French Academy; 
an essay on M. Sainte-Beuve’s “ History of Port Royal” appeared 
in our Quarterly Review. The former, which has never appeared in 
print, will, it is said, be published by her family. MM. Guizot, Paul 
Lacroix, Achille Jubinal, Feuillet de Conches, and other devoted 
friends, were at her funeral. 

A gentleman in Paris supplies some interesting particulars of new 
works in preparation in that capital. He says M. Eugéne Pellétan 
has written three volumes on “ Family.” The first volume, the 
“ Mother,” has appeared; the “ Father” and the “Child” are in 
the press. M. Louis Blanc has five volumes in the press :—* Studies 
about England,” in two vols., will shortly appear; his “ Drawing- 
Rooms of the 18th Century” will not be published before next 
winter. M. Edgard Quinet has tn preparation, ‘‘ Revolution,” in two 
volumes. M. Gustave Doré will bring out his illustrated “ Bible” 
during the coming winter, after which the “ Purgatory” and “ Para- 
dise” of Dante will engage his attention, to be followed by his greatest 
work—so he hopes—an illustrated “‘ Shakespeare.’”’ M. Ernest Picard, 
the deputy so famous for repartee, is said to have written a comedy 
for the Gymnase. M. Glais-Bizoin, another deputy, is reported to 
have written a three-act drama, ‘‘ Byron’s Yonth.” 

One of the most recent on dits in circulation in Paris is to the 
effect that M. Guizot will shortly abjure Protestantism and declare 
himself a Catholic. The Jesuits, with what truth we are not able to 
state, are said to be very active just now amongst the distinguished 
families of both England and France. 

Mr. Claudet, F.R.S., the eminent photographer, is one of those who 
have been nominated Chevaliers de la Légion d’ Honneur on the occa- 
sion of the Emperor’s féte according to the list given by the Moniteur 
of the 15th. 

A Florence letter has the following :— In Modena a treasure has 
been discovered, in the form of an account-book, with double entries, 
kept by that most chivalrous and humorous of Accountants-General, 
Ariosto, The register commences with the year 1522, and terminates 
with the 15th of May, 1525, and is all in the handwriting of him who 
sang of Orlando, that most conspicuous and celebrated among the 
people, ‘reputed to be very sensible, yet gone furiously mad from 
sheer love.’ This trouvaille is bound in parchment, and contains 
nineteen leaves, each of which bears the ducal stamp of the House of 
Este.” Last week some letters in the handwriting of Ariosto were 
disposed of in London. 

A. Krasse & Co., of Stuttgard, announce an edition of the com- 
plete works (Erzihlenden Schriften) of Edmund Hofer, in twelve 
volumes. Edmund Héfer, our readers may know, is one of the 
most successful and industrious of modern German novelists. This 
collection of his novels and tales contains no less than three hundred 
and forty stories. 

“En Vacance” is the title of a new volume which M. Evariste 
Thevanin has just published at the house of Hacurrre & Co. Itis 
an entertaining account of a journey in Alsace and the Vosyes. 

« Kine Deutsche Spielhille” (A German Gambling-hell) is the title 
of a book which has just appeared in Berlin by Bruno Mai. 

M. de Clercq has issued the fourth volume of his “Recueil des 
Traités conclus la France.” 

Continental =“ announce that M. Talandier has translated 


Mr. Sam. Smiles’s “ Selph Helph”’ ! 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Ainsworth (W. H.), Jack Sb rd. Cheap edit. Feap., ls. ; 
Ansted DT) aon Latham (R. G.), The Channel Islands. New edit. S8vo., 16s. 
Alford (Dean), The Greek Testament. Vol. II. 5th edit. 8vo, 24s. 

Bible (The), with Notes by Canon Wordsworth. Vol. I. Imp. 8vo., £1. 18s. 
Bigg (H.), The Mechanical Treatment of Deformities. Or, 8vo., 108. 

vies Rural Sports, by “Stonehenge.” 6th edit. Feap., 10s. 6d. 
Caracciolo (Princess), Memoirs of. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Charles vorth (Miss), Ministering Children. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Dame Dingle's Fairy Tales. Square 8vo., 5s. 

Edgar (J. G.), Cavaliers and Roundheads. hes 3s. 6d. 

English (Rev. W. Yee Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 12mo., 4s. 6d, 
English Spelling and Dictation Book. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Glen (W.), Villiers’ Union Chargeability Act, 1865, with Notes. 12mo., 4s, 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village, with Notes by C. P, Mason. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
Hardwicke’s Shilling House of Commons, 1865. 32mo., ls. 

—— Handy Guide to London. 32mo., Is. 

Hints on Shooting and yunies- 2nd edit. Fcap., 6s. 

Hopkins (J. B.), A Reasonable Faith. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Hope Deferred. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. : 

Jones (C.) and Cheyne (H.), Algebraical Exercises. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Antony Waymouth. Royal l6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Lilian’s Golden Hours, by E. Meteyard. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Massey & Son’s Comprehensive Pudding Book. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Netherby (J.), Songs and Poems. Feap., 5s. 

Ogilvie (J.), Student’s English eT Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Poe (E. A.), Poetical Works, edited by J. Hannay. New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Pussy Cat. Imp. 16mo., Is. ’ 

Russell (W.), Eccentric Personages. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

True Stories for Little People. 2nd edit. 16mo., 2s, 6d. 

Ugolino, and other Poems. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Uncle Clive. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Waggie and Wattie. 3rd edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Wraxall (Sir L.), Scraps and Sketches. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Wynne (Mrs.), A Life ina Love, 2 vols. Post 8vo., 2\s. 
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POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence. 














Coxtzrrs or No. 268, Aucust 19, 1865 :— 


Ruvisw oF Potirics. Scruncs. 
The United States and Mexico. Monzy axp CommERcE:— 


Recent Political Speeches. Liability of Shareholders in Joint- 
The Fleets at Cherbourg. , 
Irish Murders and Irish Parties. Stock Companies. 


The Poor and their Savings. a Jervis and the Great Eastern 
The Military Outrage at Chatham. ailway Company. 
The Cattle Disease. Ruvrizws or Booxs:— 


Egotism and Murder. 

Advice to those about to be Examined. 
Hops and Hop-Pickers. 

The Atlantic Cable. 


The Grammar of Ornament. 
Time and Space. 
Vacation Tours. 





Mystifications, 
Tax “DLowpox Ravisw” CuvurcH ra 4 — 
ComMMISSION :— . ae 
No. XX.— Diocese of Norwich.— Crumbs from a Sportaman o Table. 
No. 2.—Father Tgnatius. Short Notices, 
Fins Ants :— Literary Gossip. 
Music. é List of New Publications for the Week, 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Bouthampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 

MONDAY, Aug. 28th.—Part I. The Programme will be selected from the 
Works of the ITALIAN MASTERS, First Appearance this Season at these 
Concerts of Mdlle. CARLOTTA PATTI. The MAY WALTZ (first time), 
composed by Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

Every Evening, the GRAND ORCHESTRAL SELECTION from MEYER- 
BEER’S latest chef-a’eucre, L’AFRICAINE, arranged ex ly for these Concerts 
by Mr. ALFRED MELLON. In which will be indicated the chief musical features 
of interest, commencing with the Overture, concluding with the celebrated 
Morceau & !’Unisson. Performed Py 82 Violins, 10 Violas, 10 Violoncellos, 
2 Clarionets, 4 Bassoons, forming a total of 65 Instrumentalists. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, Miscellaneous Nights. 











On THURSDAY next, a MOZART Night. s 


SATURDAY, a Popular and Volunteer Night. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Admission, One Shilling. 


LOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1865. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Potatoes! Vocalists.—Mdlle. Tietjens, Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Julia Elton, Miss EB. Wilkinson, Mrs. J. K. Pyne, Mrs. St. Brody, Herr 
Gunz, Signor Bossi, Mr. W, H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, Mr. Lewis mas, 
Mr. Brandon, and Mr. Abrm. Thomas. 

In the Choir of the Cathedral, Tuesday, at 10.30 a.m.—Divine Service. Sermon 
by the Rev. Canon Kennawsy, M.A. Inthe Nave at 1.30 p.m., “‘ St. Paul,” and 
o = ——— Dinge.” - 2 

Wednesday, at 11.30 Mozart's “ uiem,” and « Selection from “ Hymn of 
Praise,” and ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” ” 

Thursday, at 11.30—Elijab. 

Friday, at 11.30—Messiah. 

Concerts at the Shire-hall, at 8 p.m. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 5—Rossini’s overture ‘‘ William Tell” ; Beethoven's choral 
fantasia for piano*orte, Mme, A. Goddard; Spohr’s overture, ** Faust,”’ &c. 

Wednesday—Hadyn’s “ Seasons,” p. 1; concerto, pianoforte, Mendelssohn, by 
Mme. A. Goddard ; selection from ‘* William Tell,” ‘* Walpurgis Night,” &c. 

Thursday—Selection from Mozart's “ Zauberfléte’’; concerto, violin, Spobr, by 
Mr. Blagrove; selection from Spobr’s ‘“‘ Azor and Zemira;” the Lorely Finale 
&c. Conductor, Dr. WESLEY. 

Tickets sold by Mr. E. Nest, Bookseller, 155, Westgate-street. Numbered and 
reserved seats, nave 14s, and 10s, 6d.: aisles, 33. 7d. Concerts 10s. 6d., and 7s. 
Programmes forwarded on application. Persons residing at a distance can have 
secured seats and tickets by enclosing the amount of tickets required, and postage, 
to the Secretary to the Stewards, J. H. Brown, College-green, Gloucester. 


A LADY—late a Student of the London Academy df Music, 
and an experienced teacher of the Pianoforte, would be to meet 








with a few additional Pupils.—Terms moderate, Address M, 8, K, 48, Bartho- | 


lomew-road North, Kentish-town. 





[poss INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1 . 


UNDBR THB SPECIAL PATRONAGH OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


The EXHIBITION is OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY, and in the EVENINGS 
of MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, and THURSDAYS, 


Apuisston, Onn SHILLING. 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
Return Tickets to and from Dublin are issued at the principal Railway Stations 
in England and Scotland at considerably Reduced Rates. 
Excursion Trains run frequently at very low prices. 
For full particulars see the Railway Companies’ Announcements. 


nm? st 4% SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Drercror, 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 








During the Session 1865-6, which will commence on the 2nd of October, the 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
will be given :— 

. Chemistry.—By B. Fraanxtanp, F.R.8., &c. 

. Metallurgy.—By Jonny Panrcy, M.A., F.K.S, 

Natural History.—By T. H. Huxvey, F.R.8. 

‘ Minwe =} By Waxtyeton W. Suytu, M.A., F.R.S. 

. Geology.—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

° Applied Mechan‘cs.—By Ropzrt Wittis, M.A., F.R.8. 

. Physics.—By Joun Tywpatt, F.R.8. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, By Rev. J. Haxtuornn Epaar, M.A. 


GO SID OV CO bo 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is £30 in one sum, on 
entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the 
School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, acting Mining Agents and 
Managers, may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His — Highness the Prince of @Vales has granted two Scholarships, and 
several others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 


Jermyn-street, London, 8.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ADEIRA.— HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES of the CHEST, BROMPTON.—The Committee of Manage- 
ment have the pleasure to announce that, through the kindness of some Friends 
in Madeira, they are pared to afford Twevty Male Patients the privilege of 
assing the ensuing Winter in that salubrious climate. The expenses of the 
atients out and home will be paid. by the Hospital, and they will be received 
and provided for at Madeira by a Local Committee presided over by Captain 
Erskine, Her Majesty's Consul. Suitable cases will be selected by the Medical 
Committee, subject to the ——- of-the Committee of Management. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are QUESTED, as the arrangements organized in the 
Island lead to the hope that, ifthe proposed experiment prove successful, it may 
be continued, and permanently extend the benefits of this Charity. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 
EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE 
LONDON TO YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, AND HUNSTANTON, 
Fares (each person). First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 








PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
( 1 REAT 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od. ... 258. 0d. 2.00 
Weekly Tickets..............ccc0cc008 25s. Od. ... 208. Od. ... 15s. Od. 
LONDON TO ALDBOROUGH. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 26s. » 2i8.0d. 2. 0 — 
Weekly Tickets. Siesnandepasstensteocess 25s. Od. ... 208, Od. ... Se, Od. 
LONDON TO HARWICH. 

*Monthly Family Tickets............ 208, Od. ... 168.04, .. <= 
Weekly Tickets................0000000 17s. 6d. ... 128. 6d. ... 8s, 6d, 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbri 
stanton vid Cambridge. pe aoe 
* The oy arm npn ~ pes: to family parties of not less than three 
rsons. e time ma extended on the ment of a small per-ceatage 
read wtlokete, si) d the mp MODs iM pe te 
xtra tickets may uring mont obtained at the i 
enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half = 
me atecial Past Tren, tet, 20d d 3rd enmeuth, 
A i ast Train, lst, 2nd, an class, leaves London 
Lowestoft, yt ty Tey Renee 5 at 10 a.m.; and a Return Ree eee in leaves 
armouth at 9.50 a.m. wes at 9.55 a.m. rformin journey each 
wa in about 34 hours. ass doses 
or further information, address or apply to the Superintendent, Superintendent’s 
Office, Bishopsgate Station, London, By Order. 


£4. 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK IN 
PERPETUITY. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
are now issuing this STOCK. Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 





Bishopsgate Terminus, London, 2l1st August, 1865, 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


HE SUBMARINE TELE 
T INCORPORATED BY SO eee Oe 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART., Chairman. 
Lord de Mauley. Henry Moor, ad “ 
Francis Edw Esq. C. Sexdevent, Bat i» eas 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. M.P. G, Seamell, > 
Capt. J. Grant, iste R.A. Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 


The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the Debentures 
Company, to replace those falling due. The emount of the Debentures is rf 
to one- of the Capital; the Interest payable on this sum Half-yrarly, is £5000 
per annum, and forms the first charge on the Revenue of the iy, the gross 
amount of which is now £59,000 per annum. The Debentures are issued for Five 
years, in sums of £50 and upwards, and are secured by the whole of the property 
effects, and revenues of the Company, which include a Reserve Fund equal to one- 
sixth of the Debenture debt; by a special Resolution, one-tenth of the Revenue 


| is added Half-yearly to the Reserve Fund. The Company has seven cables in con- 


| 





messages until 1889, and a Revenue which has increased from £30,000 to 
per annum, since the original Debentures were issued in 1861. 


By order, 8, M. CLARE, Secretary. 
58, Threadneedle-street, London, E.0. : 


nection with the Continent, the exclusive Concessions for carrying hy 3 











